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The Week. 


N the 4th instant the Treasury called in for redemption all the 
( ) outstanding 5.20 6 per cent. bonds, having been enabled to do 
so by the subseription of the Bank of Commerce for $40,000,000 
4 per cent. bonds at par. The Treasury then withdrew the 4 per 
cent. bonds which it was offering for sale: and it was a question 
whether refunding would not stop, although the right existed to 
redeem the $194,556,300 10.40 bonds. Secretary Sherman visited 
New York, and had many conferences with bankers. While here 
he made a call (on the 9th) tor $10,000,000 of 10-40s in anticipation 
of sales of 4 per cent. bonds and ten-dollar certificates of deposit 
to be made on terms not yet decided upon. On his return to Wash- 
ington, and after mature dehberation, he issued a circular (on the 
16th) in which he offered for sale, at an advance of ¢ in the price 
(4 in the nominal price and 4 in the reduction of the commission), 
$150,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds and $44,556,300 ten-dollar cer- 
tificates of deposit. On the 18th instant a syndicate was formed 
by the First National Bank and Fisk & Hateh, and they notitied 
the Secretary that they accepted for themselves and their associates 
his offer of the entire $194,556,300 at 1004 and accrued interest. 
On the same day other bankers sent on bids for $39,000,000 of 4 
per cent. bonds. Out of this total of $233,556,300 bids—all being 
§ higher than the price at which the Treasury was selling the bonds 
previous to the 4th instant—the Secretary accepted bids for only 
$150,000,000 of the 4 per cent. bonds. He declined to sell the 
$44,556,300 ten-dollar certificates of deposit, which are converti- 
ble into 4 per cent. bonds, until he had first offered them for sixty 
days to the general public. He agreed that such as remain unsold 
at the end of that time shall be given to the bidders of April Ls. 
Having thus made provision for the sale of enough 4 per cents 
(bonds or certificates) within sixty days, he issued calls for the re- 
demption ninety days hence of the outstanding remainder of 10.40s. 
The first of these calls, issued on the Iskth, was for $160,000,000, 
and the second, issued on the 21st, was for $24,556,300; these, to- 
gether with the call of $10,000,000, issued on the 9th, take in all 
the 10.40s. It may be said, therefore, that the work of reducing 
the interest 1 per cent. per annum on $194,556,300 of the public 
debt was accomplished in a week. The subscription of the First 
National Bank Syndicate in amount overshadows all others on 
record in this country. 


As no more 4 per cent. bonds will be sold by the Treasury until 
more of the present debt can be refunded in Ike1, the market price 
for the 4 per cents has advanced 12 per cent. in London and here. 
Money in London lends at the Stock Exchange at 1 per cent., and 
the best mercantile paper is discounted at 14 per cent. British 
consols have advanced to 99}—the highest price since 1853, when 
they reached 101. Here the money market has become very easy, 
and notwithstanding the settlement of bond contracts made in 
January, the reserve of the New York banks has been increased to 
$9,480,000 above the legal requirement, against less than #2,000,000 
during the first week of April. The large refunding operations in 
United States bonds will, of course, make money extremely easy for 
the next seventy to ninety days, and the Stock Exchange already 
shows signs of becoming crazy. The stocks of the railroads run- 
ning through Kansas have been particularly in speculative favor. 
Of these the leading one is Kansas Pacitic. A controlling interest 
in this was a few mouths ago bought by Jay Gould for the benetit 
of the Union Pacifie ; he paid 12 for this interest. The stock had 
been advanced to 36 to 37 when the great U.S. bond operation beeame 
known; it has since bounded up to 494. 
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This is only a sample of ' 


ation. 


the speculation going on in tli southwestern faneies.”  Silve 
bullion has been very steady in London at 498. to 498d. per o 
The bullion value here of the 4123-grain doll it the close of the 
week Was SO.c301. 

The * revolution ” has been shorn of half its terrors during the 


week. On Wednesday, the 16th, Senator Beek, of Kentueky, econ- 


cluded a long speech carried over from the preceeding 


dav, and be ney 
naturally somewhat exhausted oy the 
tion to Mr. Hoar, 
him whether he stood by or backed out from a declarati: 
that the House woul 


tified in again refusing appropriations to carry on the 


effort, was hardly in a eondi 
be catechised. however, insisted upon aski 

momade i 
the closing hours of the last Congress, 1 be jus 
Governinent 
if the President should veto the repeal of the obnoxious legislatio 

aimed at by the Democrats. Mr. Beck, after bidding Mr. Hoar sit 
down with his impertinence, boldly said that if the President refused 
to sign the bills he would ** consult with the wisest and best of his 


fmy] party and with good men everywhere,” to see what an Ame! 
can senator ought to do. 


mel 
ile denied having made any threat, but 
only a statement ; and what he did say as a Senate conteree had 
reference solely to a failure of the two houses to agree, and to the 
probable action of the lower House, and not to his own disposition. 
to block Mr. Hoar read over agai 


what Mr. Beck had just read in his own vindieation, and showes 


the wheels of Government 


that it did contain the programme of the new Congress in extra se 
sion, and did predict a stoppage of supplies in ease of a veto, shift 
ing the blame of it upon the President. 
further, Mr. Beck’s real meaning mas 
his present intent to consult with wise and good men before laying low 


As the dispute went mn 


*3)} 
SUll 


be open to question ; but 


the Government proves him to be a demoralized revolutionist, fre 
whom Mr. Hoar has nothing t« r. On Saturday, 
another Kentucky fire-eater, Mr. Blackburn, 


said in his place: * 


in the Hous: 
shown 


Tea 


Wils bave 


to 
We do not intend to stop until we have stricken 
the last vestige of vour war measures from the statute-book, whieh 
like these looked to the abridgment of the liberties of the citizen 

and then, before this was printed in the Record, to have inserted a 
qualifving phrase—* which like these were born ef the passions inci- 


dent to civil strife, ete.” In the pamphlet edition of the same speech 


the weakening process was carried one stage further. 
say, 


Strange to 
the Republicans appeared to regard this as a kind of robbery 


of something to which they were entitled. 


The other proceedings in Congress have not been very impor- 
tant. The Senate has languidly continued the discussion of the 
Army Bill, but has threwn no new light on the question involved. 
Mr. Randolph, of New Jersey, incidentally told a remarkable story 
of President 
bore him in 


Grant’s treatment of a message 


an 
1376 


which he 


Hampton, wl 


Randolph) 
title had just 
been contirmed by the Supreme Court of South Carolina, and who 
accordingly asked for the withdrawal of the U 
reply, “in angry 
the 


from Governo 


.S. troops. 


Grant’s 


tone and uncivil manner,” was: ‘I won't with- 


draw 


troops; I don’t regard the decision of the Supreme 
Court; and if I had any message to send to General Hampton, it 
would be that his message to me is an impertinence.” As a proof 


of the way in whieh a President m 
Army 


» his authority ever the 
the 
giving 


lt 
this aneedote could not be offset bv naming ridicu - 


lously small number of the troops at Columbia, or by thei 
The House refused to abolish 
to adept Mr. Potter’s scheme 
It has begun the discussion 


of the jurors’ oath section of the Legislative Bi 


ratio to the area of South Carolina. 
the Southern Claims Commission 01 
ot reference to the Court of Claims 
ll, and has passel a 
bill of Mr. Stephens’s to make the subsidiary coinage redeemable in 
lawiul money in sums of twenty dollars, and legal tender for the 
same amount, and on Monday was flooded with upwards of a 
thousand new bills, whose introduction threatens an indefinite pro- 


longation of the session. 
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) In ¢ N ) | ily be Nlowing the lead ot 
1 | ) dba iar cor ittee for th ine 
Teen ; | eel tou »vood reason why all the State would 


{thus make the demonstration a graiud 


mal \ tion of Grant next vearis th est 

j ) if Democrats were | 1 reason, to 
{ i moot pa ty in tl t l The el | 
yeu 0 nt) \lbany is Mr. Will ) i Greenh I 
, j e ODN ) wat General Gra President lid 
t | ( ie Both the Pennsyl vd the 

Ne ) ( e to serve without pas 

The Go woh emoved Mr. Sidney P. Nichols, one of the 
Democratic embers of the Police Board, and the Mayor has ap- 
pointed in his plaee Mr. Charles IF. MeLean. What is to be done 
h the other Com one seems to be still undecided Mr. 
Mel i L great surprise to the politicians, as 
they expected t c ome ane Pamimans “worker” pit in: while 
Mir. Mel ’ ember of the bar of very good standing 
hi been for some ears counsel to the Police Board), whose 
only prominence before the publie, as yet, has been owing to his 
Ly Lice ember of the Bar Association Committee 
ely pore red charges against Mr. Gumbleton. \s to Mr. Me- 
Lean’s « is for the position, they are yet to shown. But 
it is only fair tos. and this is a great deal more th, 1 can be said 
for most of the selectior f Police Commissioners during recent 
hich it made is a perfectly fit 
( fro » mike elections for offices of this sort. It 
deed eminently neeessary that there should be some good legal 
head am ! nn ners, inasmuch as the whole supervision 
0 clee in their hands. In * Anti-Tilden cireles,” however, 
the appoint regarded being tantamount toa * confession ” 


by thi une) Cooper that he is simply a toolof the indefatigable 
‘Sam * Mr. MeLean is, it is said, a nephew of Tilden (though 

like other fact th regard to Mr. Tilden, isin cispute), and has 
raw taken ‘elton’s place. He is believed to have an office at 12 Wall 
Street, where ler person, named, if we remember right, Smith, 


! cipher despatches during the campaign 


of 1276. He also resembles Mr. 


ks ina whisper, and altogether is an apt 


Filden in personal appearance, bas 


“ oO ) 
agen I lo chemer of Gramerey Park. Usually, 
ip th ) of Police Commissioners in the interest 
of reform, is bees a brief period during which the news- 
pktpel I L flitterin notices of the new men, stated -what 
their ptun e improvement of the health and order of the city 
e, ( { them on in their good work. It was not till 
) ysed that their true character was discovered and 
eXpost | citing times now, and have to make up 
oO M lel lust congratulate himself already 
ma kino Hi n in the Board for ten year 
ant al h his o hands; but his charac- 
I vant reg yractice of legislative 
Cc call ittention | eek, is advocated by 
h mat th is alx danger of the Legis- 
mstitutional provision against special 
1 laws to meet particular cases. A 


it, we believe, of this cits 
;oneymoon Was over found, as many 


fore, that there was not that solute 
narried that there is in single life. 
on well together, and finally she pro- 


Ot course the 


1c ground of adultery. 


Nation. 
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decree forbade him to marry again during his wile’s lifetime. 
ne vers afterwards he fell in love with another woman, and then 
found that a new legal marriage was out of the question. Not 
r, by this obstacle, he went to Albany, and, afte 
yeu k, has succeeded in getting the Legislature to pass a 
law authorizing the remarriage of any husband divorced for adul- 
his furnishing satisfactory proof that he has for a certain 
number of vears conducted himself with propriety. That such a 
bill should have been signed by the Governor is, we confess, a great 
urprise tous. Of course it is tantamount to a general permission 
to husbands to marry again; for the amount of proof of good con- 
duet that aman really anxious to marry again can procure is mea- 

d, not by the morality of his life, but by the time at his dis- 
posi] and the number of his acquaintances. The divorced wite 
Will have no sort of inducement to come forward and prevent his 
remarriage, and she will, in nine cases out of ten, have no evidence 
on the subject. In short, the law is simply calculated to encourage 


aduliery and divoree. 


— 


his age, after a live of singular vicissitude and rare usefulness. He 
Was a native of New Hampshire, son of an army ofiicer, and entered 
the service himself as a mere boy during the War of I812. His 

rular education, such as it was, he aequired in Montreal and in 
Baltimore, and when the time came to choose between a military 
life and civil pursuits he betook himself to the study of the law anid 
established himself in Cooperstown, New York. He quickly found 
his way into political life by joining the rising fortunes of the Dem» 
cratic party, became Adjutant-General of New York in 1830, Sec- 
retary of State in 1333, Representative of Albany County in {841 
and 1842, and United States Senator in 1844. In these various po- 
sitions his military Knowledge inade his services especially valuable. 
He opposed the annexation of Texas and the Mexiean War, but out 
of friendship for General Pierce supported hin as a candidate for 
the Presideney, and, but for Southern opposition, would have 
had a place in his Cabinet. Assistant 
United States Treasurer at New York, which he presently re- 
signed, was appointed Postmaster of this city by President Bu- 


Cabinet as 


He received the post ot 


ehanan in 1859, and tinally entered the latter’s 
Secretary of the Treasury in those anxious days of dissolution, 
when the head of the Government was an imbecile and his advisers 
engaged in betraying the Government into the hands of the Seces- 

He, with Stanton and Holt, kept their chief from recall- 
ing Anderson from Sumter to Moultrie, and bis were the stirring 
instructions to the Treasury Agent at New Orleans—* If any man 
attempts to haul down the American flag, shoot him on the spot.” 
On Mr. Linecolw’s accession he re-entered the military service, was 
made Major-General of Volunteers, being placed in command first 
at Baltimore, then at Fortress Monroe, then at New York, and 
finally was made Minister to France, where he remained till 1869. 
His subsequent career is well Known. He was closely associated 
with the attempt to redeem his adopted State from the corrupt 
rule of the Ring, and obtained the Governorship in 1872 with the 
most gratifying marks of popular favor. His administration was 
honest and vigorous, but left some abuses still for Mr. Tilden’s pe- 
culiar genius to expose and reform. ‘The mere record of a long life 


1 
like General Dix’s supplies the place of comment or eulogy. 


The Supreme Court at Washington has decided the question of 
settlers’ rights in lands granted to the Pacific railroads in favor of 


+ 


the railroads. The controversy turns on the meaning of the words 
used in the grant to the Union Pacifie by Congress, providing tha 


+ 
‘ 


all lands not ** sold or disposed of” by the company within three 
vears after the completion of the road should be open to settlement 
In the 


ease just decided the company maintained that its lands had been 


like publie lands, at a price not exceeding $1.25 per acre. 


otherwise ‘* disposed of,’ within the meaning of the act, by a mort- 


gage given in i867, by means of which it raised the money to build 
the read. The Court holds that this is the correct view of the act ; 


A. Dix died on Monday, in the eighty-first vear of 
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‘The 


that Congress cannot be supposed to have used words without some 
object; that the words * 
yond the word * sold,” and the most natural 
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disposed of” must have some meaning be- 
meaning would be a 
disposition by mortgage for the purpose of raising money to build 
the road. No other mode of disposal would have been of any use, 
iad the right to hypothecate a limited interest in the land would have 
been a “barren gift.” ** Looking at the character of the lands and 
their remoteness from settlements, it must have been evident enough 
that money could not have been raised on the credit of such a mort- 
ige.” In reply to the argument that such a disposition of publie 
lands is repugnant to the governmental policy of guarding against 
public lands, the Court say 


monopolies of that this policy was 
mviifestly subordinated by Congress to the more immediate and 
lirect object of having the road constructed, and constructed with 
the aid of a land-gran'. The decision, we take it, applies to all the 
Pacitic railroads. Three judges dissented from the opinion; but the 

uunds of their dissent have not yet been published. The division 
of opinion justifies the yosition that Mr. Schurz took in the matter 
as Secretary of the Interior. 

The news from Russia grows more and more serious. The fail- 
ure of the police to cope suecessfully with the Nihilists, coupled 
with the suspicion, which grows stronger, that the police itself is 
more or less infeeted by Nihilist sympathies, has led to the issue of 
a ukase putting six districts, containing the largest 
Enpire, Petersburg, Kharkov, Odessa, Moscow, Kie 
under martial law. <A governor-general is to be appointed for each 
of them, armed with more than the full powers of a general in the 
field. He ean arrest and try by court-martial any one he pleases, on 
any charge he chooses to prefer, or, if he does not choose to try 
him, he may arrest and send him off to any place he pleases. He 
may take charge of all schools and colleges and suppress any news- 
paper or periodical, and finally may adopt any measure he may con- 
sider necessary for the preservation of order. Nothing approaching to 


cities in the 
v,and Warsaw, 


this in severity, on the part ofa sovereign towards his own country- 
to say, in France, which permitted itself to be cut up into military 
districts in 1852, 


almost as great as those bestowed on the Russian 


men in time of peace, has been witnessed since 1815, except, strange 
) i 
iil 


and governed by generals armed with powers 
generals. But 
then there was in France, even in those dark days, a public opinion 
which Bonapartist generals could not wholly disregard. The Rus- 
sian governors will act under no restraint, and it is difficult to ima- 
gine anything more terrible than the risks to which persons sus- 
pected of liberal opinions, or in any way 
ties, will now be exposed, even in the greatest cities 


obnoxious to the authbori- 


in the Empire. 


That the experiment is sure to fail in the long run—that is, 
that it will not lay the foundation of any bette: 
quite certain. At the same time it is hard to see what the Empe- 
ror, of whose good intentions no one can doubt, is to do. He ean- 
not yield to assassination or armed attacks on the police directed 
by secret societies, because this would speedily reduce the Empire 
to the condition of Sicily, and put all life and property at the mer- 
cy of brigands. On the other hand, a class has evidently come into 
existence within twenty years which cannot be handled by the Rus- 


state of things—Iis 


brutalities and 
under Nicho- 


command of desperate 


sian police as it now is, which will not submit to the 
repression which were accepted as a matter of course 
las, and which seems to have unlimited 
agents. It looks as if either the late reforms ought not to 
been attempted without representative institutions, or not attempt- 
ed at all. 


— 
Have 


The difficulty of getting at the cause of the Russian troubles is 
very great, owing to the rigid censure of the press, 
in fact, imposed upon all criticism or discontent. 
able examination of the situation 


and the silence, 


from the point of view of the 
moderate and sensible reformers, of whom there is undoubtedly a 
considerable party, has been made public. 


, 
It consists of an ad- 


Nation. 


~ ~~ 
-)> 
~ @ 6 
dress to the Emperor by one of the Zemstvos, a kind of representa 
tive County or Provincial Board of reeent establishment, 
described by Wallace. 


but the President refused to transmit it or allow it to be publishes 


ind fu 
It was signed by all the twenty members, 
It was circulated, however, in a lithographed form, a copy of wl 

has been published by the Paris Temps. It says the cause of th 
malady which now aftliets Russian society is, | 


the secondary schools and of the colleges and universities : ¢2) the 
total absence of liberty of speech and of the press nd (3) tl 


want of respect for the law. It explains that the great reforms ot 


the present reign have filled Russian society with new aspiration 
and given it a new leaven, and pushed large bodie 


colteges, Where they are only half-taught, and in whieh only 0 


Jitieth of their number complete their course. 


Both these and thos 
who do graduate have no career open to them on coming out int 
the world, and can satisfy neither their intellectual nor mate 
wants, and are in consequence tilled with bitterness a 


and against the Government, and throw themselves int 


mad struggle against social order. Thev might be met and van 


quished or cured by free discussion, but this is made impossibl 


by the censure. The friends of anarehy propagate their opin 


by a clandestine press, while the friends of order have no means o 


reply. “Silence,” they say, ** which is the rule of our institutions, 


makes even such rudimentary institutions as the Zemstvos useless.” 


The rapid deeline of respect for the law is due to the absence of 
rapi l 
proper control in the bureaucracy, the feebleness of the court 
and the continuanee of administrative punishments by the polie 


and with contempt for the law comes general degeneracy of morals 


and manners. The whole document is verv interest 


'y} . . , } sylhye +} r » ne ; , , ] ha 
Phere appears to be no doubt thar 1 ie Bismarek is to have 


his wavy in the tariff matter. The majority of the Reichstag sticks 
to him, and the Free-"Traders contess t ecessity of beginning a 
economical agitation among the people hieh me sthat vietor 
is still some distance off. He has, too, ] da good many ene 
mies by his liberal tone with regard to Alsace-Loraine, which ly 
admits ought to have an autonomous vernment—that is, 

ereeted into a member of the Confederation. He said some hand 
some things by way of excuse for those Alsatians who still mourn 


the Freneh connection. The reception-address of Renan at the 
French Academy has excited a good deal of attention and son 


newspaper bitterness, even from the semi-oflicial press 


partly owing to its jubilant, triumphant strain, so different frot 
the tone of his writing after the war, and partly to his wick« 
allusion to Germany as a country ‘whose science, pedantie in it 
solitude, whose literature without gaiety, whose sour politics, ] 
society without brilliance, nobility without esprit, and gentlemen 
Without politeness, and great captains without stirring speech, wi 
not soon dethrone the old Freneh society. so bright. so p hed 
eaver to please.” 

It has been found impossible to get the Turks to settle amicably 
With Greece about the new line of fronti: Leo Beaconstiel 
and Salisbury took quite a cheerful vi f the matter « eing 
questioned about it in the House of Lords, and said that there was 
nothing wouderfal in Oriental negot ns lasting so lon that 


this was the Oriental way, and thev had no doubt all weuld -come 
nnet 
, is that the Mussul 
nans could not be got to understand the cession of territory to a 


Powe) stand the 


surrender of portions of the soil of Islam to the superior force of an 


out right in the end rhe explanation the Sultan and his ca 


with which there had_ be no war. They under 


lL be gre tiy eXclli dl Ly the spectacle of sur- 


ny, but they woul 


Cue 
) 
| 
i 


render t infidels wl ly 
rebaer to thtidets Whe hay 


»nevel 


or this reason thes 


ieel It necessarv to Walt tor the interierence 


th and even actual pre 
When this is brought to bear, “* Ki-met 
and the Mussulmans will declare that God 


. and that nobody is to blame. 


sure of the great Powers. 


will appear on the scene, 
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STATE TAXATION. 


tries, our own ineluded, divide the subjeets of 


ed coun 


ype li 
4 taxation in 


such manner that the nationai authorities are 
enabled to lay their hands on those sources of revenue which are 
easily managed and give rise to little dispute, such as customs and 
excise duties, stamps and other imposts which are mostly indirect, 


sometimes 


and are termed voluntary taxes, because people can 
avoid them by not buying To the 
local authorities, State and municipal, are remitted all the subjects 


ed by the central government, and these 


or cousuming the articles taxed. 


of taxation not monopoli 


are commonly reachable only by direct assessment, coupled with the 


power to seize or imprison if the tax is not pai 
the local authorities, here and elsewhere, is to assess the subjects of 


taxation belonging to them in such wise that each person or thing 


shall pay his or its fair proportion, and that none shall be driven 


out of the jurisdiction. Any tax, whether just or unjust in itself, 


which causes the property, or the person owning it, to depart the 


jurisdiction, defeats its object in a double sense. It not only causes 
a loss of the particular sum sought to be obtained, but diminishes 
the taxable value of all other property in the vicinage. Any tax 
which even tends to cause the migration of capital is prima facie 
a blundering imposition, and vet no other lesson seems so hard for 
American legislators to learn. The idea handed down to us from a 
time when the person and the property were alwayssituated together, 
that each man should pay according to the amount of his property 
—whieh cannot be gainsaid from a moral point of view—has been 
an invincible obstacle to any rational system of taxation. It is a 
mischievous fallacy as applied to the conditions of modern society, 
but it 


something in the nature of an axiom which nobody is permitted to 


stands on the statute-books and in 


dispute. 

In preparing any scheme of State taxation the first question to 
decide is, What are the subjects of taxation? Are they persons or 
Are they persons and things situated within the 
beyond such jurisdiction, or 


things, or both? 
jurisdiction of the taxing power, or 
both? Here there is great diversity of opinion, or, at all events, of 
practice, and the notion which seems to prevail most generally is 
that both persons and things are the subjects of taxation ; that per- 
sons and things within the jurisdiction are preferable as subjects of 
taxation, but that persons and things outside the jurisdiction are to 
be levied upon as far as possible. Then comes the great question, 
What are “things”? At first blush this might seem to be tolerably 
easy of answer; but we find State legislatures, and even courts of 
justice, hotly disputing with each other upon the definition of a 
A horse, a house, a piece of 
locomotive engine, hands 
Is a promissory note, a share of stock in an incorporated 
within 
the meaning of the phrase? Yes, 
they are things rightfully subject to taxation, separate and apart 
from the property, the other things, which they represent, and this 
the cwner lives 


‘*thing” as a subject of taxation. 
land, a 
“‘ things.” 
company, a warehouse receipt, or a railroad bond a “ thing, 
Most of our legislatures siy, 


conceded upon all 


are 


irrespective of their geographical situation. — If 
here, we will tax him for the possession of these thimgs, even 
though the other things represented by tlrem are situated in Cali- 
fornia and taxed there. The pending new constitution of the latter 
State pucs this vexed question beyond controversy, by providing 
that everything which is susceptible of ownership shall be subject 
to taxation. Thus the real estate, machinery, and tools of a mining 
company would be liable to taxation; the capital stock of the com- 
pany, being likewise susceptible of ownership, would be liable to 
taxation; and the indebtedness of the company, represented by 
bonds or promissory notes, would also be liable to taxation. If the 
stock. bonds, and promissory notes were all burned in the fire, 
there would be no less property in the State than before. | If these 
written or printed instruments were multiplied by ten, the proper- 
Theretore the proposition is to tax a cer- 


ty would be no greater. 
tain species of property three times, or as many times as it takes | 
different forms of subdiyision and transfer. 


Such absurdities are 


The puzzle of 


Nation. 


| authorities of the latter State. 


State constitutions as | 
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not peculiar to California; New York and Massachusetts ean match 
them in many ingenious ways. Mr. G. H. Andrews, of this city, 
and Mr. William Minot, jr., of Boston, have given us tabulated 
statements of double and triple taxation of the same property, and 
of cases where A. is taxed two or three times, while B., owning the 
same kind of property, is taxed only onee, or not at all, and all in 
strict accordance with law. 

Nearly all the absurdities and inequalities of local taxation—and 
it would be impossible to enumerate them all in a single artiele— 
grow out of a primary want of definitions. There is no clear un- 
derstanding, as has been shown, of what a “thing” is, in the pur- 
Nor is there any clearer idea of what a 
His income 


” 


view of the tax-gatherer. 
person is. A person can only be taxed as a person. 
may be taxed, his profession or trade, his property, his consump- 
tion may be taxed, but as a person he can only be subjected to a 
personal tax; and it is agreed that all personal as well as other 
taxes should be uniform. There is no reason why Mr. Vanderbilt 
should pay a greater poll or capitation tax than anybody else. 
Such taxes have been generally discontinued. The tax on persons 
has practically ceased to be levied in the United States, or if levied 
at all, it is for other purposes than revenue. But the common con- 
ception of legislators is that persons should be taxed according to 
the amount of their property; whence the solecism arises that a 
person residing in Massachusetts or New York, but having no pro- 
perty there which the tax-collector can levy upon and sell, may be 
cast into prison if he refuses to pay a tax upon property situated in 
California, which may have been taxed or even confiscated by the 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that property lying beyond the jurisdiction of a 
State cannot be made the subject of taxation by the State, and has 
added, by way of reproof, that no adjudication ought to be neces- 


| sary to establish so plain a proposition. With due deference to that 


high tribunal, we incline to the belief that more than one decision 
will be needed to break through the crust of ignorance which sur- 
rounds this subject. So long as legislators imagine that they are 
taxing persons when they are really taxing things, and so long as 
they remain in a fog as to what a “ thing” really is for purposes of 


| taxation, they will continue to assess the citizen of New York for 


to be | 


| other kind of security except in its mode of enforcement. 


| property and dues belonging to him in [linois. 


A good deal of confusion has been imported into the subject by 
the never-ending dispute in reference to the taxation of mortgages. 
It is not right, say the tax-reformers, when you have taxed A.’s 
land to tax B.’s mortgage on the same land also; this is double tax- 
ation of the same property. That there is something in the nature 
of double taxation here has been grudgingly admitted by sundry 
State legislatures, and various awkward concessions have been made 
to correct the evil. A mortgage is one form of security fur a pro- 
missory note, or other evidence of debt, differing in nowise from any 
A.’s in- 
debtedness is no greater because he has given a mortgage on land 
to secure it than if he had given eattle, railroad shares, or a friend’s 
endorsement. The only things to be considered are the land and 
the debt. If the mortgage is brought into the case as a third ele- 
ment, it is sure to produce confusion. Smith, Brown, and Robinson, 
members of the Legislature, will be sure to have three different 
ways of dealing with the mortgage, whereas if A. had given bank 
stock as security for the same debt, or if his credit had been good 
enough to procure the loan without security (in which case his sit- 
uation as a debtor and taxpayer would be exactly the same), Smith, 
Brown, and Robinson would understand the situation perfectly. 
The State in its tax-gathering capacity has nothing to do with the 
forms of security by which people satisfy each other for the loan of 
capital. It has no more concern with mortgages than with pawn- 
broker’s tickets; and tax-reformers make a serious mistake when 
they bring mortgages forward to illustrate the injustice of double 
taxation, because they tend to the multiplication of words and dark- 
ening of counsel. 

The proper rules to be followed in any system of State and mu- 
nicipal taxation would seem to be—Ist, to obtain as much revenue 
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is possible in the way of licenses from trades and oecupations 
which, like the liquor trade, need to be repressed rather than en- 
couraged; 2d, to tax movable things 
ponderable substanees, and not the written evidences and title- 


“things” being tangible, 


deeds of the same—no further than they will voluntarily consent to 
be taxed by remaining within the jurisdiction of the taxing power : 
3d, to tax immovable things, such as houses, lands, railroads; 4th, 
to exempt from taxation all invisible and intangible creations what- 
soever, including the claims which one man his upon another, 
whether that other be a citizen of State or of another 
There is no reason why a different 


the same 
State, or of a foreign country. 
set of rules should be applied to corporations. If corporations have 
property within the jurisdiction of the taxing power, it should be 
assessed in the same way and to the same extent as similar pro- 
perty owned by individuals. The stoek of a corporation being 
merely the representative of its property, is not a subject of sepa- 
rate taxation any more than a right of inheritance or a right of 
lower. Demagogues are constantly bringing forward schemes to 
relieve the whole people from public burdens by taxing corpora- 
tions. 
which in civilized society is so great that every facility and induce- 
ment for entering into it is offered by the state. To turn around, 
atter persons have been thus lured into the investment of their 
money, and to impose excessive and differential taxes upon their 


capital merely because it is held in small parcels under articles of 


incorporation, instead of being owned in large blocks by individuals 
or firms under articles of partnership, is a Jeremy Diddler’s trick 
which will not greatly advance the political fortunes of anybody 
wlio seeks to play it upon the people of this State. As regards the 
project to raise all the revenue required for local purposes from a 
tax on land, houses, and rooms, on the theory that such a tax will 
distribute itself equitably throughout the community, it must be 
said that the burden of proof to show that such a tax will distribute 
itself equitably is still upon the advocates of the system, and that 
the highest authorities on the subject, notably Mill and Faweett, do 
no’ concede the truth of the proposition. 


THE COLLEGES AND LEGISLATION. 
\| R. ANDREW D. WHITE, the late President of Cornell Univer- 
J sity and the new Minister to Germany, recently repeated in 
this city a lecture of which we have already made mention, calling 
attention to the need of a larger supply of men preperly equipped 
by education for the work of legislation and administration. He 
pointed out the immense drafts which our system of government 
mikes on the political capacity of the country, with its Congress, 
its forty-odd State and Territorial legislatures, and its enormous 
nunber of city and county councils and boards. Nowhere is 
a greater amount of legislative business of one sort or another de- 
spatched every year, and nowhere is there so little preparation made 
for it by any sort of formal training. The result is, as everybody 
knows, a large amount of hasty and ill-advised law-making, and 
slovenly and blundering administration, the evil effeets of whieh 
have to be repaired or concealed by the great energy and intelli- 
gence of the people, and the vast natural resources of the country. 
But it cannot be coneealed that as population grows denser and the 
mass to be acted on by legislation grows larger, and the interests 


if 


there 


with which it has to deal become more complex, the popular energy 
and intelligence and the natural resources of the country will be- 
come less and less able to make up for errors and shorteomi! 
our rulers. 


17 } 


We shall have to be governed more carefully, 
submit to a considerable diminution in our rate of 
our sense of security. 

The remedy Mr. White proposes is the establishment of schools 
or departments of political science by our leading colleges, in which 
such young men as choose to make polities their occupation or their 
leading object of attention might get an education in political 
economy, in the use of statistics, in finance, in general 
deace, and comparative legislation. 


pro 


ress an 


jurispru- 


He thinks this would not only 


A corporation is only a community of ownership, the need of 
| } | 


Nation. ITO 


make a much-needed addition to our supply of tr 
whether in public life or 


ined politicians, 


at the bar or in journalism, but would 


stop the growing separation of the colleges from the active life of 
the country. There is nothing in his recommenda 


tions in which every intelligent observer of the t 


ions ol 


ndencies of Ame- 


rican politics must not heartily coneur. B he. like everv man 
who is or expects to be in publie lite, has been restrained by a not 
unnatural delicacy from mentioning some of the difficulties in the 


way of bringing training to bear on politics which arise out of the 
political system itself, but which in devising any plan of reform ean 
not be overlooked. Foremost among these is the elaborateness of the 
elections 


tilled 


politieal machinery —or, in other words, the frequeney of 


and the enormous number of the offices which have to be 


by eleetion. It is this, even more than th uit of skill or prepa 
ration on the part of legislacors, which makes American legisla 
ion detective. No man, no matter what lis training or capa 
city, has more than a certain amount of energy or working 
power. Under our present system of choosing men for office 


through primaries and conventions, and trequent elections, the 
best 
place, and after he has got it, in 
none left for its proper duties. 


vetting his 


man has to expend so much of his energy in 


is little or 


If he is very 
nations and providing for new nominations, he is almost certain to 


keepin 
‘tting 


nom 


: , 
sure, OV 


take very little interest in serious questions, and is almost 





way of self-justification, to adopt the habit of sneering at scientiti 
legislation and deriding the persons who profess it as * theorists.” 
Our own Senator Conkling is a striking illustration of this. Heisa 
person of considerable ability and untiring industry. No man in 
Washington works harder, but bis time is spent not in looking aftet 


the great commercial and other interests of his State, or those of the 


country at large, but in keeping in good working order the ma- 


chinery by which, once in every six years, he procures his re-elee- 
tion. It is fair to acknowledge that with less atten to this ma- 
chinery he could probably hardly attain his object, and that if he 
did the duty which Mr. White’s scheme assigns to a Senator he 
of the 


the quality of Federal 


would have to give less, and considerably less. The reform 


civil service would no doubt greatly in 


roy t’ 


legislation, by making the nominating machinery simpler and easier 
to work, and thus giving the legislators more time for their real 


duties; but even this will hardly make the public life attractive to 
the best politieal talent of the country without greatet 


the mode of getting into it. It is still too hard to get 


simplicity in 
at the 
uliar kind of 


voters. 


Polities is, owing to the enormous labor and the pee 





talent needed to manage a convention, something in the nature of a 
close corporation. It is reached by men of ability and training, but 


} 


in the larger number of cases theirs is not the kind of ability and 


training which make good legislation. It is not tilled by any means 


‘ leer } 
onkling, ut it 


still 


™ 
Roscoe ( 


with men like Mr. Simon Cameron and Mr. 
is such men who find it easiest to get inte it. and, what is of 
to stav in it. 

To change this state of things the mode of selecting « 
and perhaps the 


Able men who do not possess the ** man 


more Importance, 
indidates, 
mode of electing them, will have to be moditied. 
* talent ill have to 
be furnished with some means (such, for instance, as minority re- 
e qualification) of find- 
will not 
that 
than in machinery 


the reside 


presentation or the abolition ot 


ing constituencies which the caucus in their own districts 


furnish them, before we shall ever see many reai politicians 


is, men who are more interested in 





sitting in Congress or in our State legislatures. Such spectacles 
as the turning adrift of men like Mr. Hewitt, after he has aequired 
parliamentary experience, at the very moment when his party i 
in the direst need of brains, will never be prevented in any othe 
way, and yet they are now of yearly occurrence. Two years is 
ibout as long as a really well-equipped man, who not devote 
time and money to the nominating machiuery, is able to stay in 


Until this change is brought about. we 


fear no system of pre- 
would produce much fruit. 
, after all, very dependent on 


paration colleges could devise Colleges, 


with regard to all special training, are 








wa 


he 


he market demand. The law and medical and mining and theo- 
logical schools tlourish because through these schools men are pre- 

ired for callings which they are reasonably sure of beipg able to 
ollow. If they were simply places in which men prepared them- 
elves to look on at other people arguing, curing, mining, and 


criticism of them, they would at- 


nd to prod e barren 


ract very ft tuclent {these net by anv means men of mueh 
force or ambition Yet chool of political cienece in any 
university at this moment would) be very much in this position 
t undertook to furnish a complete college course that is 
to take the place of l other courses of instruction, which 
ve understand, what Mr. White has in his mind It would, 


ther words, want the crowning attraction of practice. 


The 
sought for even the humblest oftice in 


the 


ordinars 


duates would, if the 


ir training, be laughing-stock of the managers; 


tthe 


they worked for it in the way, by active participation 


the management of the nominating machine, beginning with the 


imaries—Wwhich is the course that is usually recommended 


they would have to devote an amount of time to it which few voung 
en can afiord, and it would be a kind of work 


of its features that it 


men of unusually robust temper, their collegiate training would not 


so repulsive in many 
is questionable whether, exeept in the case of 
In fact, it is no exag- 


geration to say that it is doubtful whether at this moment collegiate 


prove rather a hindrance than a help in it. 


training can be made to tell on publie life in any way except 


through journalism. Here we do believe there is a field for those 
exert a 


United States, which men ot 


who wish to powerful influence on publie affairs in the 


wealth and education have thus far 


strangely negleeted, and which offers immense opportunities for 


shaping the thought of the country. 
It is a field which thus far, in spite of the great number of news- 


papers, has been very little worked by the kind of men whom Mr. 


’ 


White seeks to prepare for public life; and yet it isa field in which 


we feel sure they must labor a good deal before they can hope to 


labor in other. So great has been their abstinenee of late 


any 
years from all attempts to influence public opinion on any but phil- 
hey have almost, in the popular eyes, lost 
but What- 


against existing practices has come to wear 


anthropie quest’ons, that t 
their right to be 


have to say 


listened to with anything indulgence. 
ever thes 
the air of ** theory,” which in the average politician’s mouth means 
a plan whichis incapable of execution in this world; and the list 
of things in politics which are only practicable in heaven is every 


year eularged. There are, strata of politicians, 
the 


politician Conkling is a 


too, now regular 


each considering itself truly “ praetical,” and one above it 


” Po the Citv Hall 
ause he makes no 


merely ‘theoretical 
** theorist,” bee money out of his patronage and 


When we vet 


liskev, we find that 


never calls for down to the man who 


a **alvvy. 


sells his vote for a quart of w to him all the rest 


of the political world is a mass of visionaries, whese heads are 
filled with impracticable schemes, little suited to a plain de- 
mocracy like ours, which is after all a government of “the boys.” 


LIBERAL PROSPECTS IN ENGLAND. 


LONDON, April 8, 1879 


Houses of Parliament have adjourned for the Easter recess, 


{ine tw 
{ 


he Lords acting in the spirit of Charles Lamb’s principle and 


conduct, and rising earlier to reassemble later. Ease with dignity is cer- 


tainly the maxim of that assembly, which in proportion as it 


august 


does less work 4 ii longer rest and relaxation. This is a rule of 
tman natur to be more tired of doing little or nothing than of the 
ost strenuous exe Ions 
The Opposition retire for their Easter holidays, which in the Com- 
mons extend from the 7th tothe 17th of this month ard in the L rds 
from the 4th to the 2ist, in higher spirits ‘than they have known since 


Mr. Gladstone’s capricious dissolution condemned them to a hopeless and 


almost hel minority in both houses, and, it is fair to add, in the 


The debate and the division on the Zulu War showed a great 
The Ministe- 


country. 


necession of strength and confidence on the Liberal side. 


series of accidents has reduced 


rinlists were plainly ont of heart \ 


Nation. 
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their debating power in the House of Commons to a lower level than has 
been known since the ministry of Addington was the subject of Canning’s 
merciless jibes, With the exception of Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr, 
Cross, the Cabinet in the [Louse of Commons is without a speaker above 


the second or third rank ; and the sense of a powerful majority behind 


} 


them does not make up for the consciousness of inadequacy in debate, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Lowe are now comparatively infre- 
quent speakers—the last is an eminently uncertain one, as the late debate 
showed—but their presence on the Opposition benches is a mark and syin- 
bol of oratorical and intellectual power which has its influence. The know- 
ledge that they can and will intervene, if occasion arises, to turn the tide 
of debate, has the effect of a large body of reserve on the side of an enemy 
already more than a match for its antagonist. It is not that as a whole 
the Liberal party is stronger in parliamentary ability than its opponents: 
but the accidents or necessities or the claims to social and political recog- 
nition whieh have removed Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Cairns, and Lord Cranbrook to the House of Lords have left the Govern- 
ment naked to its enemies in the Commons. They have given it a super- 
fluity of strength where it was not needed, and impoverished it where it 


was poor already. The speech with which Sir Charles Dilke opened the 


debate in the Commons was one of the great successes not only of this 
but of 
which at a critical point in his career a 
Charles Dilke’s steady progress shows that with him a position guined 
With the exception of Sir William Harcourt, 
no Liberal politician has advanced so rapidly as he in parliamentary 


the Parliament. It ranks among those decisive steps 


session 


‘ 


man makes to the front. Sir 


will be a position kept. 


reputation, and a considerable place is assured him, if he chooses to tak 
it, in the next Liberal Government. 

Talk of the next Liberal Government may seem to hopeless minds 
like talk of the millennium or of what will take place on the Greek Ka- 
lends. But the Opposition benches end the election agents are beginning 
and various combinations are tried and retried in gos- 
The fact is made much of that the vote on the Zulu 
That wa- 


to feel sanguine ; 
sip and conjecture. 
debate gave the Government only its strict party majority. 
vering and fluctuating mass of undecided opinion which sways now to 
this side and now to that, and which turns the balance of parties in the 
country and in Parliament, went against the ministers. The more inde- 
pendent of their ordinary supporters, men like Sir Robert Peel, Sir Henry 
Holland, son of the celebrated physician and for many years permanent 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and Mr. Gorst, for a long time their 
political agent and election manager, spoke and voted against them. 
There was no heart in the speeches on their side, and the division lobby 
was filled with reluctant recruits, ‘‘ whipped’ into action as the Russian 
soldiers used to be 
two-thirds of what it ordinarily is. 
cellor of the Exchequer has not mended matters. 
Cocoa-paste budget, from one of the two new features which it contains. 


The ministerial majority was little more than half or 
The financial scheme of the Chan- 


It is sneered at as the 


Of course, a momentary relief is felt at the fact that it does not impos« 
fresh taxes. But behind this sentiment is the misgiving that bills are 
simply renewed which before long will fall due with heavier interest. To 
use an ** Americanism ” as old as Chaucer, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer lets things slide ; and there is fear that they are going down a steep 
slope with great rapidity. The feeling is common to both sides, and 
finds expression not in debate but in familiar talk in the lobbies and 
other places where a safe frankness is practised. It is customary to speak 
of a particular House of Commons, especially when it has reached a cer- 
tain term of years, as being at variance with the opinion of the country 
On great critical questions this is often so. But the action of the coun- 
try on the House of Commons is not confined to its votes ata general 
election. Public opinion tells insensibly upon it, without ostensibly 


affecting the party allegiance of its members. During the past four years 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s administration the popular Conservatism and 


rm) 


Jingoism loosened the bonds of discipline in the Liberal party. 
tribe of independent Liberals flourished who delighted to speak and vote 
‘ainst their chiefs and with the Government, some of them undoubtedly 


t 





from deliberate conviction, others carried away by the sentiment and 
impulse of the hour, others consciously trimming their sails to the popu- 
| Now the effect of outside opinion on the House of Commons 


It is loosening the allegiance of the Conservatives, 


lar gale. 
is just the reverse, 
and tempting them into the novel position of giving an independent sup 
port to the Government—that is, opposing it whenever they can find a 
pretext for doing so. On the other hand, the Liberal party is being 
knitted together. The party managers are confronting the possibility 
that the next general election may return a Liberal majority to the Hous 
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: of Commons. At the very least, it is likely seriously to diminish the | vears Mr. Gladstone's senior physically an ntally | 


Conservative majority. What is probable is, that parties will be so nearly ington has done his work admirab] a 





balanced as to make government either by a Liberal or a Conservative good sense, straightforward ne 
administration difficult. The new Parliament, if it is of this character, | ledged : but he cannot succee 
| vill probably be a short-lived one, and may be followed by another | or the country. In the middl one « 
ofa more decided party character The alternations of sentiment, the | question he interrupted himself to vawn. ar 1] 
desire for action after repose, the maturing of opinion on controverted | of Commons. That yawn was svinb . There 
questions, and inevitable growth of abuses needing correction. mak: would readily vield the leadership to Mr. G} 
if probable that the next Parliament may be indecisively Conserva- party required it. A combin: which? 
= tive or Liberal, and that its sueceessor will be decisively Liber il. An- and which may cor to pass, would give Mr. Gladstone t pp 
7 other element in the changes of party and opinion necds to be taken int the leadership in the Commons: Lord Hartingt 
' account. Prolonged prosperity has a tendency to make men Conserva- | tion of his succession to the duked of Devons ' 
tive and apathetic The financial and commercial successes of Mr. Glad- | the Lords: reserving to Lord ¢ ny | 
stone’s government, paradox as the thing may seem, did something to | of President of the Council er Lord Privy S 
7 weaken its hold on the country Distress and impoverishment help to | advice and direction as belong to his 
| nake men radical. The industrial depression which has been sin ulta- | were exercised in somewhat sin 
. neous with Lord Beaconsfield’s administration contributes of itself to a | Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of 1 L | I 
" Libs ral revival, These 9 howeve r, are di ti Is, W) 
Whenever the future of the Liberal party and the possibility of a Lib- | a Liberal administration, when the tim 
‘ il administration are considered, two questions present themselves. a Liberal Llouse of Commons, wl 
< which are really different sides of one and the same questi nN. The firs/ Li rds with an aut! rl \ which will \ res 1 7 
is: What will Mr. Gladstone do? The second is : What is to be don parliamentary leadership of Mr. Gladstone ‘ ! N 
th Mr. Gladstone ? The former is asked with a certain eager eu \ in has the personal energy { vor] 
| and hopefulness by the Liberal rank and file in the country: the latter lar forces at his back. The hostility of t 
with considerable perplexity and searching of heart by Mr. Gladstone’s | has been exaggerated. There have been f 
old colleagues in the two Houses. It is probable that Mr. Gladstone portance ; but the great Whig families an \\ 
himself would find it impossible to answer the first question. It is cer- | been true to him, and the more promising 1 { \ 
tain that until he has done so no one can answer the second It will le tocraeyv follow his id. The hi houses B 1) 


very difficult to do anything with Mr. Gladstone whieh Mr. Gladston Argyll, old Lerd Halifax and the young Lords Ros 


\- does not choose to have done to him. So long as he remains in politica] | represent a body of political influen 
g life, from which he shows no signs of a disposition to retire, no Liberal] ide. The courtier, and even court, in \ 


3. admjnistration can be formed with any chance of continuing of which | by George IIL. on t! lder Pitt and the 1 ! G \ 


1 


u he is nota member, and he could not conveniently be a member of any on Canning, have not altoget! 


- Liberal administration in any other character than in that of its osten- | of this kind in quarters of this sort dot 
O sible as well as its real chief. The confidence of the country and of the In reckoning with and resisting t! \ ’ 


’ House of Commons in the Liberal party is confidence in Mr. Gladstone. | 
The terms in which his candidature for Mid-Lothian have been stated 
y both by himself and on his behalf, and the manner in which his chal- 

it lenge has been met by the Conservatives, show that on both sides t! 

il : election will be what is called a test one. Mr. Gladstone, as he himself | ‘(HE foreigner who visits Paris and enjoy | 


, has stated, pnt himself into the hands of the Central Liberal Association, lor is not often aware of the \ | 





v the party organization directed by Mr. Adam, the Liberal whip in the | to pay for the privilege of having st ! 
7 House of Commons, to determine the place and conditions of his candi- | before me the Budget of Paris fon (9: and I s ! t 
Yr é dature. <A merely individual! candidature would not have been thus dis- xpenses an item of £20,065, 95¢ i m il d 
: posed of. The issues of the coming contest which he has laid down are | in the budg This sum alone 
’ ; accepted through the country. The general election will turn on the | pen f the city of Paris, whic! ract, 1 ' Y 
« : question : Mr. Gladstone’s policy or Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 2? And | year to $41,200,000 Paris looks ] 
5 ; this means, practically, My. Gladstone or Lerd Beaconsfield 2?) The sug small planets as Marseilles (of v h citv tl ! eX 
r" ; gestion has been thrown out that Mr. Gladstone mieht hold the Chan- | 82,200,000), Lyons (82,087,471). Bordeans 1,328,626), L 926,548 
"o | cellorship of the Exchequer in an administration of which Lord Gran- Rouen ($789,625 Then « n order 
ville should be the head, and Lord Harti: eton the leader in the C - vou like it : Saint-Etienne (£685,072), Havi ay) ‘ | 
p mons, Mr. Gladstone habitually lives in considerations in which regard | 676), Nantes ($302,781), Nantes begins t] st 
id to titular and official pr edence has no plae : but finance, as Lord Bea- vet is under two mi lions of frat S400 00 | 


} consfield has said, depends on poliey, and large financia forms could | million we find Nantes, Naney, s, N \ » ad I , 
k not be effected without the weight belonging to their author as first | Nimes, Limoges, Versailles, Bou , ( 

r- minister of the Crown. Great financier. too. as Mr. Gladstone is. finan: pellier, R 
- ; is second in his mind to the moral side of politics : and it is impossible | have placed them in t rore ve h. \ 

n- ; to think of him as accepting the post of mere cashier or manag- | ti Paris holds. Marseilles, the ( M 


a] ing clerk of a Liberal administration. It has been suggested that. as | only a budget of eleven million francs, wi r \ 
ly was the case with Lord Lansdowne and Lord Russell. he might - | the deet of a small ngdom. s} 


t ~ 1? 1? ? 1) ¢ 


rs cept a seat in a new Liberal cabinet without office, But practically this miliions « nes, ‘1 S 


would mean one or other of two things : either Mr. Gladstone would be represents t interest i ' of y 


| a merely ostensible member of the Cabinet. giving his name to it and 12:5 229, whi will be ren: 
rt nothing else—a position in which neither he nor t try 1 ' ae- What is t n oft \ 
quiesce—or he would be really the first minister without salar lice, r f s It is te f | leflv in t ox \ 1 the Second kim- 
d sponsibility, an arrangement quiteimpracticable and barely constitut ! nd its mar for nev Is and st { \ 
No; if there is a Liberal majority in the new parliament it will be set a part of | n f nd > perl way 


Gladstone majority. If we are to have a Liberal administration, while | cheapest. M. Tau: n destroy h « t quarters of 








S, Mr. Gladstone remains active in political life, it can have only one i Paris, ai mitted by P 

D Lord Granville is aman universally popular: but he is neither a grea 1852: the budget of Pat r 1852 v till rather modest : we had 

; minister nor a great parliamentary leader. He is an admirable party- n 1852, t] 185 of 1 h n of 1865. the 

ng manger and social harmonizer. The House of Lords is a drawing-room, f i867 and 1868 made to t Crédit Foncier, the loan of 1869 r 
t) : and Lord Granville is a drawing-room politiciar More r. althoug ae es the ne made after | two sieges of Paris. and 1 
1s é half-a-dozen years Mr. Gladstone’s junior in age. he is half-a-dozer idati f th lebts contracted during the invasion and the ¢ 








et me ps The Nation. 


Vifau ! 
mtn 
lemoun 
et 
They “ 
pas ib 
seem dete 


nse Boulevard Saint-Germain across the quiet old quarters of the 


Republican Government, however, did not think of making 


rw very men who had published the * Comptes fantastiques 


| 
i (a very poor allusion to the *Contes fantastiques d’Hoff- 

n who had attacked the extravagance of the Empire and 

1th ethod of giving labor at any price to the people, began at 
nto the papers left by M. Haussmann, and tostudy his plans. 
new boulevards to cut, new squares to make. There is, I sup- 
rn mason in every man; our Municipal Councillors, at any rate, 
rmined to change again the face of the capital They have cut 


left bank of the Seine : they have cut the Avenue de Opéra, from the 


} Oy to the Theatre-Francgais, across the Butte des Moulins. 
since IS7l the Municipal Council of Paris has contracted two great 
loan n iSstand in I87b: the pital which has to be repaid by the 
city on the oO as, on the Sist December, 1878, equal to $77,196,- 
600, which juli nt to an annuity of $5,564,019. It is calculated 
haect t teftual total uity of the debt of Paris, which amounts to $20,- 
005,956, » reduced, by the operation of the sinking fund, $8,948, 766 
i tl yu f thirty vears. This reduction of the debt will, of course, 
only ta place if there is no new debt incurred, which does not seem a 
very probable contingency, as our Municipal Couneil is more inclined to 
extravagance than to economy. The sum last named represents nearly 
t umount of the new taxes which were created in IS71 and in 1872; if 
ill went well, if Paris became frugal and wished to be economical, the 


Paris could, therefore, throw off thirty years hence the bur- 
has been imposed uponthem ; but if our Councillors continue 


the footsteps of Ilaussmann, there is no hope of ever seeing a 


1 of the annuity of the municipal debt, nor a diminution of the 


municipal taxes 
While the annual tax, per capita, amounts in Belgium to $7.36, in 
Switzerland to $2.86, it is equal in Paris to $22.40; and this figure does 


not tell the 
paid in Pa 
nearly all 
cipal tax i 
add to th 
of $13.55 


citizen to the state. E: 


pays twice 


pertal expe 
t I 


whether ma 


In old t 
larger that 
helped for 


foo vuigar 


W le storv: it rey sents oniyv a part of the annual contribution 
ris, and in Belgium there is no eefrot ‘or entranee duty paid on 
articles of food that enter the citv): in Switzerland the muni- 


sa part of the figure which [have given. In Paris you must 


figure of $22.40, which represents the municipal tax, a charge 





which represents the average payment made by each French 
‘th Parisian pays therefore, in all, $35.73. He 


as much for the expenses of the capital as he does for the im- 
nses. (N.B.—What I have said applies to every inhabitant, 
le or female ) 


imes, before 1852, the receipts of Paris were always somewhat 
the expenses The surplus was ‘mployed in public works or 
liminish some taxes. The new economie school has found this 


und too bourgeo/s (as we say), merely to apply a surplus to ex- 


traordinary expenses. ‘*Whydon’t you,” said the Haussmanns, ** con- 


sider this surplus as the interest of a large capital, and spend this capital 


at once in 
end, iis EU 


1 
auni ao ne 


enuse the « 


some great works ? It would be more systematic, and, in the 


momical.” It is true that the rules which apply to an indivi- 


} 


tt apply toa community : but it seems to me to be merely be- 


community inereases in numbers: if a community makes 


} 


» will be in the eourse of time more individuals who will work 


in ora »>repav the capital It is on this principle of the gradual in- 
res the population that vou ean defend the system of state loans 
and oans which has become universal. We ean hardly conceive at 
the pr it dav a state or acity having no debt whatever. So much wis- 
lem would seem like folly The Parisians, however, have entered with 
too much ardor upon this n system of ‘‘the capitalization of the sur- 
pl ; The citv owes now 8397, 423,229, and in order to liberate itself it 
has t tillthe 25th Feb 1950, reckoning the annuities and the 
lots (large lots are drawn in a new sort of lottery), a sum which ameunts 
to 8921,349,259 Antd if vou add to this enormous sum what has been 
paid since the engagements were contracted, you will arrive at the still 
mor wrmous sum of 1.091, 698,305, a sum equival: nt to the ransom 
W h France had Lo pay to Germany afte: the last war. 
I come now t ssourees of Paris. I have shown what its expenses 
‘ I must show how they are met. The greatest resource is the oeefro. 
Originally this entrance-tax on the necessities of life had for its object 
\ ndowment of the hospitals of Paris, but now it has become the 
é er of tne whole administration It is. marked on the budget of 
s 25,340,620 : with the eefro? alone Paris can pay the interest on 
s The ¢ i falls very heavily on the people. Each litre of wine 
d, cheap or dear) pays at the barrier of Paris an 
é ; rt itir ly tive cents), of which 12 centimes 
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are for the state and 11.875 centimes for the city. This applies to the 
litre when the wine is not bottled ; when it is bottled, the tax rises to 
50 centimes (ten cents), 30 for the benefit of the city and 20 for the state. 
But little wine enters Paris in bottles ; it is generally only bottled inside 
of the barriers. A workingman who drinks on an average a litre of wine 
a day—and this isa very reasonable measure, as the French wines are 
light—pays in the course of the year $8.66 to the city and $8.67 to the 
state, which makes in all $17.43. This he has to pay out of a 
salary which is often not higher than $240 or $300. The housekeepe: 
who puts in the course of a week in her pot one and a half kilogrammes 
of butcher’s meat has paid at the end of the year for 78 kilogrammes of 
meat the sam of 81.81 (the vefroé on meat is 11.605 centimes per kilo- 
cramme—about two pounds). Salt meat (what the French eall chareu- 
ferve) pays double—22.77 centimes per kilogramme. My woman will have 
to pay for geese and rabbits 9 centimes per kilo. (this is the third eate- 
gory of game—the first and second categories, hares, pheasants, deer, 
ete., pay 30 to 7 centimes) ; butter, 16.80 centimes ; eggs, 4.20 centimes 
per kilogramme ; fish, 21.60 centimes for the second category, 4020 for 
the first : common oil, 67.45 centimes (of which 15 go to the treasury) ; 
vinegar, 18 centimes per litre ; salt, 6 centimes per kilogramme ; beer, 15 
centimes per litre ; grapes, 5.76 per kilozramme. Alcoholic drinks pay 
at the barriers the enormous sum of $53.20 per heetolitre (about 44 gal- 
lons). : 

The oefrot of Paris is not only levied on articles of food ; there are 
also small duties on wood, on coal, on all sorts of burning-oils, on ecan- 
dles. You ean hardly, in fact, do anything without unconsciously paying 
something to the oefros ; you are a taxpayer whenever you eat, or drink, 
or warm yourself, or light a candle. This unconsciousness is the great 
argument always urged in the defence of the ectrot. The oetrot duty is 
merged in the price of each article. When you go to market and buy a 
fish or a chicken you never think of the little clerk at the barrier, in his 
tight green uniform, who has already levied his tax on your fish or 
chicken, at the dawn of day, at the time when the market people enter 
the barriers. Whatever may be said against the oefroz, it must be ac- 
knowledged that we do not feel its tyranny so keenly as we feel the 
tyranny of the tax which we must go and pay ourselves in the collector's 
office, such as the personal tax, the land tax, the house tax, the tax on 
revenue. 

The oetro/ is also paid on many articles which enter into the construc- 
tion of houses and of carriages, stones, cement, plaster, marble, iron, 
slate, bricks, clay, woods, colors, essences, bitumen, glass; there are 
taxes upon hay, straw, ete. Out of a receipt of 125,598,641 francs 
$25,079,608) of the oefroé in 1877 we can separate, Ist, what is due to 
the alimentation, 81 millions (eatables 26,312,510 franes, and drinks 
54,639,728 francs); 2d, eefroé on all materials of construction, 13 mil- 
lions: 3d. combustibles (wood, coal, ete.), 10 millions; 4th, alcohols, 
8 millions : 5th, articles for lighting, 5 millions ; 6th, octrot on forage of 


horses, 4 millions. The rest amounts to about 4 millions. 


( lorrespondence. 


EMPORIA (KANSAS) BONDS. 
To THE Epitor oF THe NATION : 

Sir : As you have been willing to advertise the dishonesty which some 
sections of the country practise, will you please place the following on 
your ** Black List.” The city of Emporia, Lyon Co, Kansas, issued 
legally and correctly $12,000 of bonds dated May 21, 1872, and paid the 
coupons on them for two years. In 1875 they let the coupons go by de- 
fault and repudiated the whole debt without giving any reason for such 
astep. The amount was small, and until recently the bonds have been 
too scattered to have united legal action in the matter. The city is grow- 
ing and in good shape financially, but, pleased with their effort of 1872, 
they have just voted to issue a Jarge lot of new bonds. Will you inform 
the public about them ? mw. BR 

Lowe Lt. Mass., April 16. 1879. 


THE McCLELLAN-PORTER DESPATCH. 
To tue Epiror or THE NATION: 
Sm: In vour review of *‘ Fitz-John Porter's Case” in the Matton, 
No. 720, an extract is made from General MecClellan’s despatch of Sep- 


tember 1, 1862, to General Porter. As the criticism is calenlated to do 
great injustice to those officers, I take the liberty of recalling the fact to 
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April 24, 1879 ‘The 


the mind of your readers that the despatch mentione 
irnest pt rsonal solicitation of Mr. Lineoln. 


il McClel 


»y take any action that might appear to doubt the loyalty of Ge 


The interview with the President, and Gener 


Porter, or the gallantry of an army “committed to the 


duty self-imposed,” can be found in detail upon page 183, General 
lellan’s Report, Washington, 1864, or pages 541 and 342 of the e 
if Sheldon & Co., New York, 1854. And there also can be re 


Porter’s telegram to General McClellan, the last line of 


which, for terse 
ness and truthfulness, has few equals in modern war despatches 
NICHOLSON, 


Yours respectfully, Joun P 


PHILADELPHIA, April 19, 1879 
Co THE Epitor or THe NATION 


Sm: In your review of General Fitz-John Porter's ease, in this 


week’s Nation, it 
General McClellan 


seems to me vou are in error as to the part taken tv 


‘ [> 


in his telegram to Porter, As you put it, this tele- 


cram was a fatal indiscretion. As I prove it in the following 





vas a necessity arising from Pope’s wilful misreprese 


ina letter from Centreville, dated September 1, 1862, 
I had dealt with 


mpaign, and will ask you 


this matter in my forthcoming history of 


at this opportune period to give the follow- 


ng pages an insertion. —Yours truly, Gero. Hl. Gorpon 
Boston, 37 Sears’s Buitpine, April 19, 1879 
** This letter was tilled with meanly artful complaints against his gen- 
erals, with charges of lukewarmnessagainst his troops, with brag and 
bluster in behalf of himself. It was a tissue of misrepresentations. It 





v and men, that 
In the recent vindication of General 


was written to turn public censure towards worthy 


the real offender might escape. 





rave 


Fitz-John Porter, Pope has been necessarily condemned. In the rapidity 
with which he sought safety in flight. the sincerity of his bragging k t 


was revealed 

‘** Pope began his communication bya reference t ings 
were quiet ; his men were resting, and thev needed it. Tle was obliged 
to keep considerable infantry along the road ; his cavairy was completely 
broken down : there were not five horses to a 


» his 


umy. T 





mpanvy that could raise 


































a trot. He should attack again to-morrow, if he could : the next day 
rtainly. Then he assailed his own troops: 

‘I think it my duty.” he continued, ‘to call your attention to the dangerous 
duct of many brigade and some division commanders of th rces sent here f e 
Peninsula. Every word and act and intention is discouraging, and ecaleulated to b 
down the spirits of the men and produce disaster. One commander of a corps who was 
ordered to march from Manassas Janction to join m Gro m. although vas 
only tive miles distant. failed to get up at all—wors® st t ick to Manassas wit 
a fight and in plain hearing, at less than three miles distat .of a furious battle which 
raged all day. It was only in consey of peremptory orders that he jo Im 
day One of his brigades, the briga lier-general of which professed to be looking r his 
division, absolutely remained all day at Centreville in plain view of the batt ind 
no attempt to join. What makes the matter worse. thes both officers o e re r 
army who do not hold back from ignorance or fear. Their constant ta induly ! 
publicly and in promiscuous compauy., is that t \ he Potomac 
that they are demoralized by withdrawal from the Peninsula. et When such my 
is set by officers of high rank. the influence is ve bad nongst those of s 
stations. You have hardly an idea of the demoralizati nong officers of high 1 
in the Potomac Army, arising in ali instances from person ig in relation ges 
of commander-in-chief and others These men are mere tools or parasites. but th 
example is producing, and must necessar sus isresults. You should 
know these things as you aloue can sto} 1 beyond my reach 
its effects are very perceptible and very ¢ i ring yall Lea 1 
will most assuredly put them*where th 1 M i ) i—| 
give it with perfect freedom, as I know stl rstand i , iew of 
in y satisfactory results, you draw back this army to the ir ichments tf Was 
ington. and set to work in that secure place to reorgani and rearrange it You 
avoil great disaster by doingso. I donot consider mat vitit 
light. andit is bad enough and grave enoug! n pane ! WW 
there is no heart in their leaders and every dispositio yhang back mn ot be 
pected from the men. Please hurry forward cavalry horses to me und strong 
I ne*lthem badly. worse than I can tell you ‘—{ Offcia’ Correspond 
treville, 8.50 am September 1, 1862, fo Halleck at Washingt Pope's Virg ! 
pp. 250, 251. | 

‘* This composition, so plainly acknowledging the utter incompetenes 


of John Pope, and so plainly attempting to shirk responsibility for tl 
iIncompetency, was shown to the President of the United States \bra- 
ham Lincoln feared that these base accusations against Porter, and 1 


baser insinuations against McClellan as the fountain sour f insubor- 
dination (for these were the officers to whom Pope alluded), mig 

wholly false, and he hastened to plead with General MeClellan in 
terview which that officer has given in substance to the world, The in- 
terview was held at the house used bv Halleck for his 1 : 
McClellan was directed to come there to meet the President. \ 
bring before us at this hour the grave, almost sad, earnestness W “ 
Abraham Lincoln informed General McClellan that he had reas - 
lieve that the Army of the Potomae was not cheerfully pel x M 
and supporting Pope ; and we ean hear the President's t s Tection 
when, as McClellan reports him, he said, * He had always | 

of mine,’ and asked me as a special favor to use my inf! rect- 
ing this state of things. Then followed a th intervie’ Clel- 
lan’s earnest reply that he was confident the Presid : 


informed ; for * whatever sentiment,” he urged. 
tuin towards Pope, they would obey his orders, support , illes 
extent, and do their whoje duty.” But the Presid los Meir n 
to telegraph to ‘ Fi fz-John Porter or some other ¢ y s) friends 


Nation. 











try to do away withany feelings lizht exis That MeClellat i 
rectily the evil and that no on | ud 1 Pres ni 1 i 
said, upon which General Me‘‘lellan said he vy yraph to Gen 
Porter or do anything else in his power to gratifv his wishes and rel 
his anxiety. Abraham Lincoln then thanked MeClellan very wart 
assured him that he could never forget his action in the matter, and d 
parted. MeClellan immediately sent the following vram WW 
forwarded by General Halleck 
I ask for my sake. and that of \ f 
mac. that von, General Porter. and all 1 ; a 
Operator to Cn ral Pope " ‘ ~ 
country, the honor of our arm ache ae h 
operation of ill in the field This week ist crisis of o s t s ~ 
my friends in the Army of the P . i k 
is. that for their countrv’s sake thev w Gene } “A , 
have ever to me.’ lam in charg cont i Meé ’ f e 
inzton and am doing all Ll can to render rretr s it " 
Ve Clellan's Report of his Interri thra 
Porte Wet lan’s Report and ¢ » { 
** Pope’s letter of accusation had been 4 it rey | Pre 
was prejudiced against Porter, and this prejudi Wals inifes 
approval of the findings and sentence of t} martin 
General Porter was arraigned for these era es wi we : 
forth in Pope’s letter, and under whi is sufl 1so ut \ 
manv vears. tut the attempt to poison s mind agair Mut 
failed. Abraham Lincoln believed in General Met ns pa s 
in his sbilitv. He was his friend : and he showed his great f : \ 
promoting him from the expressly L jurisdict f the work 
garrison before Alexandria, and from t xpressly p ited ex { 
any authority or control over the troops actively engaged in fro ler 
Pope, to both of which he had been verbally condemned by !1 
his personal interview at Washington, to the sole and entire command 
all the combined forees which met and vanquished, on the 15th 4 
of September, the victorious Confederate army at South Mountain and a 
Antietam.—IS VeClellan’s Reports a a ue 8 41-344. | 
‘This promotion was due to the President's own vd Lorine 
it was made in the face of, and in despite of, vil sels i : 
chievous interferences of his War Secretary, Stanton, s War Seer 
tary’s abettor, Haileck.—] See * Z/isf ( R ae. 
Pope's retreat to d ces of A/ rid ' 
‘Ti Is hardly necessary to sav that Gren i Por i \ y 
VW }.? . 4 ee a p . " 
MeClellan’s telegram, indignantly disclaim ’ f any 
his lovaltv He denied with much feeling it his owt I 1 
pur to their lovalty. 
You may r 1.” he wr e, as s 
ix conltryv, \ is Vv tay ts ( 
1D 1 at ’ ipp the ¢ } ’ = i 4) 
‘ ied | itr Ops s t 1 
IT \4A.M..S 4 2. 1862 Vv 
We had overlooked the faet th the President suggested o 
asked for the MeClellan telegran ve limit that our allusio ) 
it without anv met mn of its oa Ll» (i MeClellan 
justice But we did not us ) MIrpose of ran u- 
ition on him Wo f ito son ) } ys Which helped 
to strengthen the popular impress rit the Met set in the 
; i 
IM ( nor dome } l } mia t S elle Th) 
hatter und what ¢ 13 \ vr Wes run } 
Ep. NATION. 
OUR POLITICAL EDUCATION 
lo tak Eprror or Tur Nation 
s I is le an axiom ut the} lanen fap gov- 
rniment ck \s intelligen f t iverag ; iW 
cuard and fos \ mmo s <1 sul nt so But if the 
hief end of stat iu ion is the maintenance and vation the 
sta would seein self-evid nportant vent of this 
lucation should be a grounding in the = rudi its of s raft and 
heory and practi rf own poli system That this has not 
n app . “ » oO s irds in the past hardly needs 
be sal In default of anv s - ng has n the actual 
cof ou i 
I vy comes it of \ mmo} s afloat in the 
\ i it th lessings of lib \ vl ) s of citizenship in 
" If } sa Ug 1 < ns a litth 
iZ » hh } } mn ~ i ( l ‘shoud per- 
im for thinking and s ing il honestly obeying 
s scienct No one has taugl im t se seemingly simple con- 
is ive t slow ¢ 1 centuries, had cheir roots in the 
gony and oppres 1 of w re les nd have been nurtured by 
told leavor and rivers lood and tears lhe chances are he will 
ide tha l such talk h s and reads in the papers is mere 
it, and be in i ls a benumbing scepticism of the 
: ) ke su } ssions; and it mav take him years 
: genuin i li-founded devotion to free in- 








‘The 


mong s d 1 wise men, and correct the false aftitude taken 
‘ \ ‘ te l. 
) I t ig ) Is tl lv puffed up with Lhe vaingiory f being 
n n { \ 1 rt superior and chosen }) ople, and 


i ptof ft en nations, Of the relation of the States 
| il Cr nient, of the functions and limitations of either on 

! \) i knows nothing, nor of the duties and ten- 

hi x esson, inferred from his father’s paarty paper, Is 

i eo oma ris divided »two great bodies, one of which is entirely 
fed in 7 d riving evi ind is ily prevented from 

lilv «l ving i intey by the vigilance of the other, which is 

t rath ’ “I inal ntinually thw s the wicked party's 
en insidious design ul he gathers an impression that this party 
rt is the grea ind more important part of government, and that 
ca s and con ons are com] it elements of the constitutional 
machinery, just as are elections and congresses. If any defects in the 
tual working of things, not directly or indirectly attributable to the 
sinful other party, are admitted or implied, he is pointed to the source 


I 
itizens to do their duty and ** at- 


nd the primaries,” and he resolves to that error when his own 


time arrives, 


Meanwhile elections take place and the boy pi ks up a stock of learns 


tims” and “services ” and the like. Ielearns 


*W ird of 


ing about ** work “and **e@ 


that offices are for the 1 ‘ workers,” and that consequently 


they should change hands frequently in order to give all the faithful a 
chan ind stimulate the zeal of new recruits, and that office-holders owe 
it especially to their party to repay its favors by devoting time and money 


to its support That se good logic, and a natural coroliaryis that a 
man is fraud” and a ** traitor” who continues to stand when the 
party has put up a new candidate for his place. Much besides he hears, 


more or less delightfully mysterious, about ‘‘ influence ” and ** making 


slates “ and ** healing breaches ” and * selling out ” and ‘‘ restoring har 
f the 


neighborhood primary, but is surprised to see 


suffrage. He 


with 


ie } } = ’ © el 
by and by he attains to the proud privilege 


attends his what 


celerity matters seem to dispose of themselves, and of how littl 


conse- 


quence his personal part in the affair is. Very possibly he finds the 


smooth working facilitated by the employment of printed ballots which 
About 


and, finding cares 


some one has been at the trouble and expense of kindly providing, 


this time he is getting into business and marries, 


increase, forgets all about the primaries, or runs in at the time if he 


remembers and can with the former result : and he gene- 


rot away, but 


raliv con ts himself with voting the regular ticket prepared for him. 
vdmifting upon oceasion that *‘the good men ought to combine” and 
then all would be wel] 

But perhaps he is more curious or more ardent than most young men, 
and bent upon finding out the secret springs of ** polities,” and if he is 
tonguey and shrewd, and shows no signs of impracticable notions, he is 


very soon taken into confidence, and learns that the primary is simply a 
“ 


rmal ratification of a division of offices arranged beforehand by a little 


rested cliqu igh a process of personal solicitation, balancing of 
ims, pledg and bargains, barter and sale. He learns that working 
f the party and to save the country means ‘seeing ” men who are 
wers buttonholing, cajoling, tr iting ‘* the boys,” slapping on the 
k. beine hail-fellow well met, and some other things rather hinted at 
in deseribed [f his aptitude for these patriotic arts is genuine, he 
tikes a hand at the game and in a few years the county papers have 
agraphs about ‘our rising and gifted young legislaior” or * enter- 


irned still another lesson, that the horror 


torous designs of the leaders of 


oO the opposite 
sistent with very friendly social and private relations, 
confined within the 


great deal of the indignant scorn heaped 


g not always 


iding and bargaining are 
v lines: that. in facet, a g in 
that of lawyers arguing a case, professional, 


m. the champions who have been shouting their slogans 


hurling defiance can ignore their differences in private, or even 
r yy over the amusing incidents of the encounter, and per- 
incidentally arrange a littke compromise that may or may not 
in the publie good, but shall at any rate redound to th profit of 


itracting parties 
What wonder, then, 1f he end where his more thoughtful schoolfellow 
beg in a contemptuous disbelief of the sincerity of all patriotie pro- 
ssions and coffing ae¢quiescence in things as they are, **a belief quali- 


Naticn. 
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fied with scorn in all things extant To him any assumption of virtur 


in private as well as in publie is simply the indication that a man is 


literally what in his peculiar dialect he sneeringly dubs him, ** high- 
priced His secret opinion of the mass of voters is, that they are a great 
flock of sheep that will follow the bellwether, however unsavory, wher- 


ever he leaps. if only he displays agility and is tarred with the proper 


stick : and it must be confessed he has some show of reason for so con- 


luding 


sow, that is not a satisfactory result nor one agreeable to dwell upon. 


but it is a perfectly logical consequence of the training of which it is th 
outcome. And it does not seem very reasonable to expect any very great 


improvement in our politics until our boys are provided with some sort 
of preparation for the parts they are to play, and some sort of safeguard 


against the quackery and false pretence with which they will be beset 
Ww. 
APRIL 11, 1879 


Notes. 


1) APPLETON & CO, ‘The Historical Poetry of th 
* Ancient Hebrews, Translated and Critically Examined.’ by M. Heil- 
prin, a work which, while notable for its erudition, will be found eminently 


have in press 


fresh and readable.-——Henry Carey Baird announces a work on the ‘Su- 


— 
var beet, 


‘historical and practical, by Lewis S. Ware, C.E.—John Wiley 
st published Part Il. of Professor Charles E, Greene’s 
‘Graphics for Engineers, Architects, and Builders.’ Part L., relating to 
‘ No. 610 of Nation (Mareh 8 
ontains the analysis and discussion of bridge- 


Part ILL... completing the work, will relate to arches, and 


& Sons have ju 


roof-trusses, was noticed in the S77). 


The part now ready « 


russes, 


my 


be expected in the course of the year. The graphical method of treating 


the problems which arise in roof and bridge construction, though com- 
paratively new, has met with general favor and acceptance wherever it 


has been introduced and studied : but the number of books in the Eng- 


lish language from which a knowledge of the method can be obtained is 


still very small. Professor Greene’s work is designed to meet the wants 


of builders and designers of bridges and similar structures as well as to 
It is made up largely of origi- 
I ; 


serve as a text-book in technical schools. 
nal matter, and is written in a simple and concise style. No knowledge 





of the higher mathematics is required for its use. The annual report 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station for 1878 is replete 
with valuable information for agriculturists everywhere. The work of 
the Station has not been confined to commercial fertilizers and feeding- 
r, Paris 


The diseussion of the theory of the Stock- 


-Wilif 


stuffs, but has ineluded also analyses of the sugar-beet, wel 
creen, white hellebore, ete. 
bridge manures ; the chapter on the composition of the seil of the red 
the Valley ; and 


of soils to water, are especially deserving of attention.—— 


sandstone of Connecticut the experiments on the 
relation 


the .Vew Hugland Historical and Genealog eal 


The April number o 
Reaister is unusually strong in its own line. Dr.’Osgood opens it with a 
biographie sketch of the late E. A. Duyekinek, whose portrait is pre- 
fixed ; there isa long and minute and very interesting account of Eze- 
kie] Cheever, an old Boston Latin-School master at the close of the seven- 
teenth whose *‘ Accidence’ had a remarkable currency (the 
seventh edition bearir 1704, the latest of 1838); an outline of 


the Hazen Family for four generations has a timely interest ; and be- 


eentury, 


g date of 


lievers in hereditary genius will take comfort from the list of dignitarie: 
composing the ‘*family circle of Mrs. Ursula (Woleott) Griswold.”—— 
The Magazine of American History for May contains a translation of 
Count Axel de Fersen’s letters written from America during his connec- 
tion with Rochambeau, as given in Klinckowstriém’s recent biography of 


the gallant Swede A 


portrait of Fersen at the age of twenty-eight 
shows a very prepossessing face, which might well have found favo) 
with Marie Antoinette.——With Part VI. the first of the two volumes of 
Dr. Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Musie and Musicians’ (Maem 

letter T. It names of 
Handel and Haydn, of one of whom a mask is given, of the other a sil- 
houette, besides lesser composers such as Gung’l, Halévy, Herold, F. 
Hiller, Stephen Heller, ete. to Sir John 
kins, Helmholtz, Hanslick, Henry VIIL, and Herschel. 
struments treated of are the harp, harpsichord, horn, and hurdygurdy. 
The Boston Handel and Haydn Society and Harvard Musical Association 


illan & Co.) is 


concluded, ending with the includes the great 


Notices are also devoted Haw- 


Among the in- 


are not overlooked. Miss Hauck’s success as Carmen is recorded before 


it iscold. The most important theoretical article is on Harmony.— 
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ry 
Che 
Blanch ra Jerrold . ‘The Sitt- 
‘Primite Manners and 
Pasi : Memories of Men 


seen,” by Francis H. Grundy 


April 24, 1879) | 


‘Egypt under Ismail Pasha,’ edited by 


suma Rebellion,’ by Augustus H. Mounsey 


Customs.’ by James A, Farrer ; * Pictures of th 
I] have met and Sights I have 

ketch by J. A. Froude, are 
cisque Sarcey, 
spring, has begun the publication of a secon 


the actors and a 


and * Cresar, 
—M. lran- 


viewed 


late English announcements 


*Comediens et Comrdiennes*® wer 


W hose 


to contain criti 


studies of tresses of the Comedie-Francaise omitted in 


ie first 
The first 
Mmes. Dinah F\ 


all the etching for the firs 


other important dramatic tists of Paris. 


M. Worms and to 


Gaucherel, who did 


and of the 


series, 


sued are devoted to 


Samary. M, 


two numbers already is 


lix and Jeanne Leon 


assisted by M 


Art, 


a cireular 


will now be 


vt Series, 


—The Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of installed 
the 
the 


and calling for subse riptions 


now 


in its new building in Central Park, have issued defining 
shortcomings of the present collection by reference to the arms of 
Trustees, whith are justly comprehensive, 
to the amount of $150,000, payable when $100,000 shall 


have been sub- 


scribed. Among the immediate uses for the money are the purchase of 
the Avery collection of porcelain, the King collection of gems, the pur- 
the 
starting of a school of design for the arts and trades, the establishment 
a fund for le 


objects rath r 


chase of casts, architectural models, archeological antiquities, ete 


f asvstem of medals or awards, and the creation of 


tures 


on art. Subseribers who wish to favor hese 


anv one of t 
their contributions accord- 
Museum, 


institutions 


than another will be permitted to dedicate 


to the 


liberal support given 


ingly. ‘The Trustees point straitened resourees of the 


and contrast it with the to similar 


in Philadelphia and Boston. We hope their appeal will not go unheeded. 
, 


mpathies are | 


—Public-spirited persons having scientific sy addressed 
in the tent 
also in its new quarters on the west side of Central Park. 


the nat 


rannual report of the American Museum of Natural History, 
i The 
wal history of New 

been 


invalua- 


ble collection of fossils illustrating York 
State purchased of Mr. James Lal] and 
many specimens deposited with the privilege of purchase it is highly de- 


Mu 


has not 


fully paid for, 


sirable to secure as the property of the 
tioned several thousand specimens gathered by Clarence 


eum. On deposit are men- 


King’s Survey, 
and Professor Pumpelly’s collections in California, China, and Japan. 


‘ 


ana from 


some Peruvian rocks and fossils, with terra-cotta vase 
San Salvador and Peru, have been received from the 


Dr. A. M. G. L 


onze implements of the Swiss lake-dwellers. 


estate of the late 

Feuardent three cases of 
The 

seum, including works deposited for safe keeping, 


2 000 


Habel ; and from stone and 


library at the Mu- 


embraces neariy 


volumes. A heliotype view of the main hall accompanies the 


report. 


Beyond general indications of activity and prosperity there is littl 


to remark in the annual report of the Astor Library for the year 1878 


The most important accession was the Archives of the United 


Sanitary Commission, of which the transfer was the last act of that hon 


ored organization. Mr. Astor’s gifts included six MSS., fr 

century downwards, some of them richly illuminated ; and 
specimens of early printing, one from Gutenberg’s press, the *C 
* of 1460, and the other Zainer’s Augsburg Bible of 1477. In addi- 


tion to the comparatively recent card catal ie, the 


licon 


lishes quarterly lists of books received, in a neat form. The cap v of 
the reading-rooms appears to be taxed to th st Lit is ) 

that the Trustees will avail themselves at the first opportunity of a svs- 
tem of clectric lighting in order to double the usefu ss of the Library 


by keeping it 


—We receive 


open in the evening. 


from Mr. L. W. Sehmidt three numbers of * The Clas- 


sics of Painting,’ which appears to be an edition in Engi Klass 
der Malerei’ This work is announced as by Dr. P. F. Krell, of Muni 
assisted Dr. O. Eisenmann, of Cassel, the photographie prints 
Martin Rommel, of Stuttgart, and the work published at Stuttg by 
Paul Neff. It is one more added to the alread) siderable 1 


publications which photography and photographic engraving 


it easy to publish, but it is rather hard on the : iz student t 


to receive as classical painting, or as having any inti t 
classical painting, these reproductions of line engravings. It is V 


well known to every lover of old pictures th: I d engravings 
after them 


declared originals. 


of the famous old masters of engraving are \ 
It is not pretended by lovers of old engravings tl 


they are very close copie they are liked for 


and origina! power. And now a collection g - 
eight engravings by Edelinck, Metz, Rainaldi, and ] - 
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like Paris ?” oy Sarah B. 


lv discoursed of dog-sledging in the 
the summer phas lif 


with equal grace of 


rather than is—namely, the periodic canoe neys 

the Red River country, and York, « 

Hudson's Bay. Here there js no brutal side to the } 

ships of the voyageur havea rich ¢ pens 

their familiarity with primitive 
\" , 


Miss Annie Porter's ** Mv Village in the South” we 


teresting in this third paper than inthe two precedit 


Isabella Anderson, once a resident « 








Brazilian 


terary 


some reminiscences of the late General Pas ol { 
characters of modern times, and repeats some of tl 
cidents in his military career as heard from the | 
wife. The narrative could not fail to be enterta 
spects the reader might have been further enlighten 
clear that Paez was a man of color : ot f Ose W 
of Gervinus, ** descended from the formerly dow) 
latto, or mestizo races, but now lifted up by the ex 
events of time, r to views and aims, know 
look for only amongst the most advanc ’ 
reference might have been made to Gene) ’ 
which the first and we believe the only volume was 
in 1867. 
—The eastern sh re of the Chesane k v} 
the subject of some capital papers in / : 
Harper's by a writ possessed Ot tess 1] rary Skil 
and having the advantage of being an artis 
by * A Peninsular Canaan” Mr. Howard Py does 
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‘lhe 


dition” affords. Highly interesting, and only too brief and incomplete, 
is the opening paper by an Italian writer on ‘* The New Museum at Rome.” 
One is impatient that representations of the mast rpieces of statuary dis- 


covered since 1870 are so slow in being made accessible to the art-loving 


public he few that are shown in this number of Ser:bner’s only whet 
the desire. There isa somewhat naive story, by Mr. C. H. Farnham, of 
a day’s tramp along the North and East River docks, with semt-poetic 
illustrations of characteristic sights and iadustries. Mr. Hassard writes 
knowingly of Wilhelmj and Reményi, and borrows from Mr. Wm. M. 
Chase two pen-and-ink sketches of these eminent violinists. Mr. Wyatt 


Eaton makes another half-success in a portrait of Dr. O. W. Holmes, for 
which Mr. F. H. Underwood supplies an article 


sonal facts in regard to the poet, 


interesting for its per- 


but hardly to be « alled discriminating. 


The May number of the Af/anfre is not remarkably excellent. Mr. 


(*. (. Coffin contributes a vigorous optimistic article to show that the 


material prosperity of the world is greater now than ever before, that 


irnings have increased while the cost of living has relatively decreased, 
the wane, 


that pauperism and erime are on that capital and labor are 


**naturally helpful,” that readjustments of labor are necessary, that men 
must conform to the laws of progress or be crushed, and that ** the race 
is moving ever on to a higher plane of civilization.” The unexpressed 
onclusion seems to be that their hands in 
pockets and the faith in their hearts that all will turn out 


end 


men must wait with their 


the 
The Abolition of Poverty,” describes 


right in 
The other economic article, on ** 
various co-operative associations as examples to the workingmen, and 
urges them to try such associations for distribution before attempting 
associations for production. Among the literary articles an instructive 
account of Emile Zola’s critical opinions on the Romantie School is espe- 
cially valuable, for it consists mainly of translations from Zola’s own 
letters to the St. Petersburg Messenger of Europe. 
travel by ‘II, EL.” a very entertaining account of Champfleury’s ** Le 
Violon de Faience,” of 


A sketeh of Colorado 
which a fine and curious edition has lately been 


printed, a criticism of the decoration of Trinity Church in Boston and 
the Assembly Chamber at Albany, and stories and poems of average 


merit complete the number. 

-With the last concert of the Oratorio Society, which took place in 

Steinway Hall on Thursday last, the regular concert season of 1878-79 
" 

Che 


** testimonial,” and other performances, with the exception of Mr. Wil- 


may be considered to have terminated. remaining ‘* farewell,” 


helmj’s four soirées of chamber-music, do not call for any particular 


attention. introduced, for the first time 


country, two parts of an oratorio, ‘** Christus,” 


The oratorio concert in this 


The 


author has been for many years professor of composition and thorough- 


by Friedrich Kiel. 


bass at the Imperial High-School of Music in Berlin, where he is con- 
sidered one of the most accomplished and learned musicians of the day. 


The oratorio fully justifies this reputation. It is the work of a scholar 
and a student, not of a man of genius or an artist. 


the care 


It bears evidence of 
and intelligence with which the author has studied and entered 
into the spirit of the works of the two greatest masters in this field, Bach 


and Handel 


But it is a copy, a dry, soulless copy only ; nothing of the 


genius of these two masters can be found in Kiel’s highly-finished but 
uninteresting work. All that study and intelligence can do has been ac- 


complished, but nothing else. The laws of counterpoint and polyphonic 


writing are as familiar to the author as the most rudimentary principles 
of his art, but of the grandeur and rich mel 


odies of Handel, of the purity 


and noble sunplicity of Bach, he can only produce a feeble imitation 


The second part of the programme was of a miscellaneous character. A 


vioiin solo by Mr. Wilhelmj seems out of place in an oratorio concert. 


Mozart’s **Ave Verum” in D major, one of those exquisite melodies 
d | 

which abound in his church music, was very fairly sung by the solo 

quartet, Miss Henne, Mrs. Rice-Knox, and Messrs. Graff and Stoddard. 


The chorale from rsinger” was, as far as the chorus was 


the ** Meiste 
meerned, an improvement on the last performance at the sixth Svm- 
"Fhe 
ment from Bach’s ** Matthew P 
Rice- Knox, 


phony Concert uir for contralto with violin obligato accompani- 
Mrs 


vv Mr. Wilhelmj with his 


assion”™” was very fairly sung by ; 
and the violin part was played | 


usual mastery. 

The first chamber-music concert was a disappointment. Seeing 
Mr. Wilhelmj’s name connected with these 
that 


concerts we were indu ‘eq to 
unusual merit would be presented, or at least 
before. This, 


The first number was a quartet by Havdn, 


something of 


which had seldom or never been heard 


mMposition here 
was not the case 


ely well played, but better than on former occasions 
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only so far as the first violinist was better than any other artist who has 
taken part in it hgre before, 


the r 


The adagio for two violins, by Bach, was 


deeming feature of 


the concert, and was admirably played by 
Messrs. Wilhelmj and Damroseh. Schumann’s piano-forte quintet, one 
of the brightest and most vigorous of his compositions, every bar of 
which breathes vouth, strength, and poetry, received a very tame and prosy 
rendering. The violin solo, an arrangement of the romance from Chopin’s 
Piano-forte Concerto in E minor, lost all original character and beauty 
by being transposed to an instrument for which it was not intended by 
the composer, who could only write with effect for his own instrument— 
the piano. Mrs, Swift's singing of Mozart’s ** Voi che sapete,” and of two 
very uninteresting songs by Mendelssohn, had no place in a concert in- 
tended for the performance of classical chamber-music.——Mr. Sher- 
wood’s first recital of piano-forte music, which took place in Steinway 
Hall, introduced ayoung artist possessed of many excellent qualities. An 
infallible technique, a delicate and refined touch, an intelligent and ar- 
‘ conception of the works before him, ensure for Mr. Sherwood a 
high rank among the pianists of our day. 


isti 
or} ile does not impart the cha- 
racter of strength and manliness that is required by such works as the 
Beethoven Sonata and the * Etudes Symphoniques” by Schumann, but 
he rendered the works of the modern school, such as Chopin, Liszt, and 
Rubinstein, with a warmth and delicacy of feeling, with a complet 
mastery of all difliculties, that was fully appreciated by a numerous au- 
dience, from whom he received a most 


efforts 


gracious acknowledgment of his 


—M. Saint-Saéns, next to Berlioz the most gifted and original orches- 
tral composer France has so far produced, is now following the example 
of his great predecessor in making a tour through the principal cities of 
Germany and Austria, where he shows himself in the fourfold capacity 
of composer, director, pianist, and organist. [lis suecess so far has been 
great in every respect, although a certain class of musicians, to whom 
every melody is distasteful which was not sung to them in the cradle by 
their nurses, contrive, as in the case of Liszt and Rubinstein, to find 
When he 
came to Vienna, Dr. Hanslick of course found more or less to praise in 


much more to admire in his playing than in his compositions. 


his early and immature compositions, while the beauties of his later and 
more original works were not visible to the near-sighted professor. Saint- 
Satins, however, did not commit suicide on this account, but consoled 
himself with the extraordinary success of his new opera, ‘ Etienne Mar- 
cel,” at Lyons. The production of this work at Lyons instead of Paris 
is a somewhat remarkable event in the history of French music, for it is 
the first time that a 


a provincial theatre instead of at 


work of such importance has been performed first at 
the capital. The way this came about 
was as follows: The Théatre Lyrique no longer exists, and while the new 
opera was adjudged too serious for the Opéra-Comique, the Grand Opéra 
appears to have regarded it as too light to enter its portals—on the same 
principle, we suppose, that ** Tannhiiuser ” was at first rejected at 
as being too lyrical and not adapted to the stage. 


serlin 
Saint-Saéns finally 
took his ** Etienne Marcel” to Lyons, where, in the 
course of a few weeks, more than a dozen performances of 1t followed in 


lost patience an l 


rapid succession, and now the Paris critics are very jealous and indig- 
nant that a provincial city should have got such a trump into her hands, 
It is quite probable that Saint-Saéns’s opera will follow him on his eonti- 
nental tour. The same happy fate will doubtless attend the ‘* Benvenuto 
Cellini” of Berlioz, which, after lying 


g in the desk so many years, has 
now been brought out very successfully at Hanover, owing to the com- 
mendable efforts of Von Biilow. 


umph next season by putting on the boards Berlioz’s other opera, ** Bé- 


It is proposed to follow up this tri- 
atrice et Benedict.” for which Biilow intends to do what Berlioz once did 
for Weber's ** Freischiitz” at Paris, by changing the spoken dialogue into 


recitative. 


—These dramatic works, togethe with Rubinstein’s ‘* Maccabees “and 
‘*Nero,.” and Hoffmann’s ** Armin” and ** Aennchen von Tharau,” to 
which we alluded some time ago, promise to infuse fresh life into the stale 
repertory of foreign theatres. Still more important, from this point of 
view. is, of course, the fact that Wagner’s ‘* Ring des Nibelungen” has 
now been produced entire at Leipzig, Munich, Vienna, and Hamburg, 
The Tri- 
logy, as everybody knows, really consists of four parts, the scenic over- 


and in part at Cologne, Weimar, Schwerin, and other cities. 
ture ‘** Rheingold ” counting as one part. We have reason to believe that 
at Vienna there are some folks who feel exceedingly sorry that it does not 
consist of five or six parts instead of four. 


These are Hanslick, Spitzer, 
and Speidel, the three gentlemen who control the literary department of the 
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They have eag 
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he Neve Fre’e Presse. 


ly 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded them by the production of 
| 


leading Vienna newspaper, t "1 


the successive parts of the Trilogy to launch forth venomous criticisms an 


» that one feels inclined to wonder 


quasi-sarcastic essays past counting, s 
sometimes what these three popular writers would have done for a living 
if Wagner had never been born. Ungrateful are the wasps which persist 
They 


will, doubtless, swarm over to Berlin as soon as the Imperial Opern there 


in pronouncing as bad the pear on which they feed and grow big! 


decides on purchasing the right to perform the Trilogy, although at pre- 
The director, 


alone, while Wagner 


sent there seems little prospect that this will soon happen. 
ilerr von Uiilsen, wishes 10 have the ** Walkiire” 
stubbornly refuses that unless he take the whole work. Three reasons are 
assigned by Von Hiilsen for not wishing to do so. The first is quite in- 
No doubt The 


** It would ruin the 


genious: ** It would disturb the present repertory.” 
second is less original, having been advanced before: 

voices of the yocalists.” If he means by thisthat it spoils them for sing- 
ing in the Italian bravura style, we may admit this too. The third rea- 
son assigned is shamefully sophistical. Ignoring the unexceptional pe 

cuniary and artistic success of the Trilogy wherever produced, he—or 
rather his organ, the Berlin Fremdeu6/att—signalizes as a warning omen 
the fact that not long ago, ata town on the Rhine, Wagner's ** Meister- 
singer” could not be performed one evening because only a handful of 
people had appeared in the auditorium, ‘To this one might reply that a 
small town like Mainz has not the means of giving such a difficult work 
in proper style, when even in Berlin the performance of it, as of Wagner's 
operas in general, is far inferior to what it is in Munich and Leipzig. 
But it was likewise at Mainz, and about the same time, that just four- 
teen dollars’ worth of tickets were sold one evening for Mozart's * Fi- 
garo,” while a third-rate operetta had a run of twenty-six nights to 
crowded houses, 


—Stratford-on-Avon celebrates the three hundred and fifteenth anni- 
versary of the birth of Shakspere by a series of entertainments, extending 
from Wednesday, April 23, to Saturday, May 3, in the Shakspere Me- 
moria! Theatre. This is the only part of the Memorial building, pro- 
jected at the Tereentenary Celebration in 1854. which is finished. 
The other parts—a picture gallery and library—it is hoped will be com- 
pleted during the summer. The opening exercises consist of the recita- 
tion by Miss Kate Field of a dedicatory address written by Dr. Westland 
Marston, and the performance of ** Much Ado about Nothing,” Barry 
Sullivan taking the part of Benedick, and Mrs. Theodore Martin (Helen 
Faucit) that of Beatrice. On Thursday and Saturday ‘* Hamlet” will be 
produced, Mr. Sullivan taking the title réle. Friday evening will be 
devoted to a concert under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict, with 
Mme. Arabella Goddard, Miss Kate Field, Mme. Antoinette Sterling, 
Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Mr. Santley for the principal artists. 
the following week ‘* Much Ado” and ** Hamlet ” 
‘“As You Like It” will be produced. 
morning performance on May 3. 


During 
will be repeated, and 
The festival will close with a 
The committee announce that ** any 
funds that may be subscribed beyond the amount necessary to complete 
and maintain the building and garden will be applied to the annual 
celebration of Shakspere’s birthday, the advancement and improvement 
of the dramatic art by the establishment and maintenance 


if a school of 
acting, the delivery of lectures, the establishment of prizes for essays, 
and the relief and assistance of pocr and deserving members of the 
theatrical profession.” 


—The second.performance of a play after an interval of more than 
The French theatrical 
managers make better use of their matinées than is done in this country : 


two centuries is certainly deserving of comment. 


instead of always repeating the piece which they have played the night 
before, they often endeavor to give variety by reviving interesting old 
plays or by attempting promising new plays by young authors. At on 
of the theatres a series of revivals for one performance only of pieces of 
note in the history of French dramatic literature has been given, includ- 
ing the ‘* Phéedre” of Pradon, which was opposed to the ** Phédre” of 
Racine ; the ** Pédant joue” of Cyrano de Bergerac 
to have given Moliére a hint or two ; and, lately, ** Mirame,” 
in five acts, written, under the direction and inspiration of the Cardinal 
Due de Richelieu, cither by Desmarets, to whom it is generally credited. 
or by Boisrobert, to whom M. Sarcey and M. Vitu attribute it. The Car- 
dinal brought out *‘ Mirame” with great splendor in 1639, spending more 
than four hundred thousand livres on decorations and machinery, and 
building especially for it in the Palais-Cardinal a theatre which was oceu- 
pied by Moliére after the Palais-Cardinal had become the Palais-Royal. 


which is supposed 


a tragedy 
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The play, which now to us seems absurd—most of the characters die in 


the fourth act and come to life again in the ftifth—was not much, 


worse than most other tragedies of that time. It was brought out during 


the height of Richelieu’s power, before the assembled courtiers, all of 
whom would have been delighted to praise and applaud Richelien’s work, 
formed amid a dead and oppressive silence, and has 


and yet it was perf 
What was the cause of this failure, when 
success 2? M. Auguste Vitu, the 


dramatic critic of the Figaro, prefaced the recent performance of * Mi- 


not been repeated until now, 
there was apparently every reason f 
rame ™ with a brief lecture on the play, in which he solved this difficulty 


most happily. As was the fashion in those days, ** Mirame,” while 


decked in classic garb, was in reality a setting of contemporary history 


it was an attack by Richelieu on the king’s wife ; its plot bore a trans 
parent resemblance to the current scandalous stories about the intrigues 
of Anne of Austria and the Duke of Buckingham. M. Sareey, in the 
Temps, points out another instance in which the circumstances of an 
ancient tragedy were at once applied to contemporaries : in the ** Est) o 
of Racine everybody recognized Mme. de Montespan in Vashfr. Other 


instances are not wanting: the ** Béreni ‘also by Racine, was a setting 


of the king’s parting from a tender love for reasons of state. 


GENERAL RICHARD TAYLOR'S REMINISCENCES. * 
| kage book is both useful and TlIs¢ hievous : 
time by an actor in it will be of 


useful because everv such 


contribution to the history of th 
more or less help in reaching just conclusions ; and mischievous becauss 
the writer has used to the utmost his influence with the people of th 
Southern States to teach contempt for popular government, worship for 
aristocracy, whether of rank or of wealth, false notions of Northern so- 


ciety, dislike for all occupations except ** planting,” and a general belief 
that the triumph of the Government in the late war was the ruin of 
civilization on the continent, Southern youth need, of all things, prac- 


tical business sense and a new idea of the dignity of labor in any honest 
employment ; but this book will fool them to the top of their bent and 
The author had the highest 


possible veneration and regard for gentlemen of colonial families and 


strengthen all their most incorrect ideas 


fine estates, and the poorest possible opinion of mechanics, she pke epers, 
**seribbling attorneys,” ef ¢d genus omne. 

As a literary performance the book has necessarily a little of the ap- 
pearance of patchwork ; but this may not improperly be attributed 
to the ill-health of the writer, which has terminated in his death 


almost immediately upon the publication of his volume. The earlier 


' chapters embody in substance two articles which appeared originally in 


the North American Review, and which were evidently finished with 


‘tv 


more effort at composition and a closer eve to effect than subsequent por- 


tions of the narrative. Indeed, one cannot help thinking that effect i 

so important in the writer’s opinion that the story takes a color of uncer- 
tainty from this suspicion. The vein is rather too much that of * Charles 
O'Malley’ or ‘Tom Burke of Ours’ 


Stonewall Jackson is almost too constantly absorbed in silent 


to be received as altogether veritable 
history. 
prayer, and General Ewell’s bird-like beak twitters quite too funnily, to 
leave a sense of harmony between the description and these men’s sol- 
dierly deeds. This portion of the book is designed to tell the author's 
share in the campaign of Jackson against Banks and Fremont in 1862, 


and is followed by the history of his campaign in Louisiana in 1863-4, 


where he was again opposed to General Banks and defeated him at Sa- 


938 


bine Cross Roads, or Mansfield. This latter part of the volume is the 
larger one, and is plainly its ra¢s (tre. Dey 


arting from the connect- 
ed-narrative style of the former part, it quotes largely from documents, 
from testimony given before the Congressional Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, and from correspondence of Admiral Porter and others, 
ina painstaking but not altogether well-digested argument to prove the 
merit and the importance of that campaign, and that it was conducted 


} cen even more 


by himself to a successful conclusion that might have 
disastrous to the Union arms had Taylor not been trammelled and finally 
stopped short by an incompetent superior officer, General Kirby Smith, 
commanding the ‘* Trans-Mississippi Department ” 

Besides these two principal topics the author introduces several 
digressions in the form of estimates of the character and ability of men 
prominent on either side. like Lee, Johnston, McClellan, Jackson, Grant, 
Bragg, ete. He closes with chapters upon reconstruction under Johnson 


and Grant. In these he gives himself full rein as the prophet of pessim- 

**Destruction and Reconstruction : Personal Experiences of the Late War ty 
Richard Taylor, Lieutenant-General in the Confederate Army.’ New York: D. Ap} le- 
ton & Co. &vo, pp. 274 








‘iL he 


disbanded volunte renerals are described as ** gorged with 


vhich the pent shly Morzan’s buccaneers after th 
ck Panama.” whi t omen sat at meat or walked the high- 
\ splendent in jewels, sp of Southern matrons “; yet, as if to 
w Pickwickian character of this tirade, Genera! B. FL Butlet 
h has been to Southern imaginations the incarnation of all he 
deserived, and the one of whom General Taylor had best means 
f knowledge because he was opposed to him in person in Louisian 
hia ived in chapter vill. a full acquittal of the chirge of thus pro- 
iiting by the spoils of wa Grant's nepotism, the Crédit-Mobilier in- 
vestigation, the B hey andal, the Freedman’s Bank failure, Sickles’s 
uyppointment to 1 Spanish embassy, Schenck’s to the English, are 
grouped in spasmodic style to prove ‘tof the popular idols of the day 
that, unveiled, they resemble Mokanna, and can each exelaim 
T ige if hell, with all its power to dam 
Cau i i! ’ wi uth l i 
On the natural principle that worshippers are hke their idols, we are 


told in conclusion that **the examples of thousands of pure and upright 


people in the North were as powerless to mitigate the general corruption 
as sons of seraphim to purify the orgies of harlotsand burglars ; for they 
were not in harmony with the brutal passions of the masses 

In General Taylor's judgments concerning prominent soldiers of both 
sides the same lack of poise and absence of self-control is very apparent, 


Ile can 


prejudiced, and he is prejuy 


and greatly Giminishes the value of the estimate he gives us, 


see little 


good in men against whom he i 


he comes 


diced against all Northern officers and some Southern ones. It 
even amusing to note that none but those who have shown sympathy with 
the Democratic party can obtain even the cold and negative commenda- 
of the It is, 


author. therefore, in regard to Southern officers only, 


tion 


and those who never swerved in their adhesion to the secession 


that hi 


Sion 


cause, 
sopinions haveany value. Hltssketchesof Lee, Joseph E. Johnston, 


wall Jackson, and of several subordinate officers of different grades 


are discriminating, and seem to cateh the salient outlines of character in 
# way to give liveliness and vitality to the picture. lis estimate of tlood 


appeurs to us to fail by overlooking the fact that the essential condition 
of his investment with command when Johnston was relieved at Atlanta, 
was that he should substitute an aggressive for the defensive policy which 


had been adopted up to that time. This change of policy was notoriously 
dictated and for it the 
there the full responsibility. 
Hood 


veneral in the 


Administ ration 
that this 
Davis, we 


from Richmond, Confederate 


must beat Assuming was the 


basis of the orders received fr m Jette rson question 


whether there was a Confederate Army after Stonewall 
Jackson's death who could have shown more activity, audacity, or skill. If 
General Taylor had been put in command of Hood’s army, as he apparently 
expected to be, in the fall of 1864, and had acted in accordance with the 
views expressed in his criticism of Hood, he would neither have troubled 
Sherman on his march to the sea, nor Thomas in 


this 


his campaign in the 


central Southern States. In respect his strictures on Hood are a 


weak apology, after the fact, for the blunder of the Davis Administra- 


tion in relieving Johnston. 


Of the two historical episodes in the book, the story of the eampaign 


1862 in the valley of Virginia is the brief and is full of sprightli- 


ness and local color, It graphically indicates the way in which Jackson 


made Massanutten mountain the key of his clever strategy, and shows in 


th: writer a good eve for the beauties of nature as well as for the strate- 


vic value of a position. 
Upon the Louisiana Campaign of 1854 General a good 
dexl of light. He that the 


habitually exaggerated in the reports received by Banks and other Union 


Tavlor sheds 


forces under his command were 


show s 


evidently regarded the organization of the 


commanders, and although he 
lrins-Mississippi Department under Kirby Smith as unnecessarily tram- 
linate 


melling himself and reducing him to a subor 
it had the effect of 


position, he gives us 


tty good evidence that 


imposing upon the Federal 
olicers by making them assume that there were rebel £ 


s0rces adequate to 


high-sounding names of corps and divi-ions under a department 


nmand. Ie virtually declares Smith to have been a pompous incompe- 


tent, who organized complicated staff-bureaus at 


Vv « {Ti et 


staff-duty, to the weakening of the foree in the field. 


Shreveport, of which 


the on was to mike unnecessary details of officers and men for 


Taylor himself 


was left to do all the fighting, and he does not hesitate to claim all the 


merit there was in the defeat of Bank’s Red River Expedition, insisting 
that Smiths only part in that affair was to call off the troops at the mo- 
when am lecisive victory was within their grasp. Whilst che 
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condemnation of Kirby Smith seems in the main to be supported by good 
evidence, it is not so clear that Taylor would have accomplished what he 
He had struck 


An advance guard of 


expected if he had been allowed to have his own way 
Banks's columns when they were greatly extended. 
a division of cavalry with two brigades of infantry had been routed, and 
a division of infantry sent to their support had been roughly handled et 
Sabine Cross-Roads. The cavalry train and much artillery had been 
the single-track forest road. But 
Pleasant Hill as he attempted 


succeeding day, and when our 


captured as it became blocked in 
Taylor admits that 


+ ‘ 


to follow up his 


he was repulsed at 
advantage on the 

forces were thus concentrated they were superior to him in num- 
and on any field where they could have delivered battle with 
ensemble their well-known fighting qualities were such that it is risk- 
nothing to say would have defeated him The 
had fought at Vicksburg and Port Hudson take a 
drubbing such as part of the command had received, and have stomach 


bers, 


ing they easily, 


men who could 


for hard fighting afterward. But again, Taylor’s own story is wholly 
inconsistent with the pretence of a purpose to push the fighting on the 
10th of April. 


He calls it withdrawing for the purpose of getting to water. 


On the preceding evening he had retreated seven miles. 
That 
Ile also admits tliat 


Was 
what Banks also said of his retreat to Grand Ecore. 
portions of his command, notably Churchill’s division, had become de- 
With 
these facts in mind, no man of military experience will believe that he 


moralized by being routed, and that Churchill was discouraged. 


would have marched his command back on the morning of the 10th over 
the seven miles they had covered with their retreat after dark of the pre 
ceding day; or that the troops would have been in condition to give 
battle if he had done so. The truth is, as his narration shows, that he 
had enough of it at Pleasant Hill, and that 
retrograde march to Grand Ecore, it was a godsend to his adversary, whi 
Nor does 


Kirby Smith appear to have been altogether foolish, as Taylor maintains, 


when Banks continued his 


sent the cavalry in pursuit and raised the shout of victory. 


next 
from Arkansas ; Banks was kept under the impression that Taylor with 


in his step. Gen. Steele was approaching with a Federal column 
undiminished forces was still after him, whilst Kirby Smith withdrew 
the larger part of the infantry and himself led them, rumor exaggerating 
them into a new army not yet engaged, against Steele, who, on hearing 
of Banks’s disaster, also retreated. If Taylor had no greater proof of 
Smith’s incompetency than this he will hardly escape a judgment of 
jealous misrepresentation. The current reports of our officers showed that 
information came-to them from Confederate sources to the effect that Tay- 


Pleasant Hill 


The circumstances all tend to show that there was some 


lor was relieved for insubordination and for attacking at 
without orders. 
foundation for this, and that Taylor’s immediate commander, at least, 
did not treat that matter as a victory, however public policy might make 
the Confederates claim it as such. Taylor tells us that he was relieved 
at his own request, which no doubt was so in form, and is not inconsis- 
tent with the view we have taken. The failure of Banks’s expedition 
made the campaign a successful one on the side of the Confederates, and 
Taylor’s feelings were sul sequently soothed by promotion to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, a grade equivalent to corps-commander with us, and 
by assignment to an undefined command in Alabama, 

There is nothing in the history of the Red River Expedition that is 
very pleasant for Northern men to refiect upon. 
Haileck, Grant, Sherman and Admiral 
Smith, and probably other subordinates of Banks, had confidence in him, 


It is plain as day that 
neither Porter, nor Franklin, 
When Grant became lieutenant-general in command of all our armies, he 
said, in a despatch to Halleck, that for nine months he had had no contfi- 
dence in Banks’s capacity. Sherman showed the same feeling by insist- 
ing that he only *‘ loaned” A. J. Smith’s corps to Banks for thirty days, 
and in directing the latter to confer confidentially with Admiral Porter, 
friend to the Army of his letters to 
Franklin 
testified that he had no coniidence in Banks’s ability to handle troops. It 
that 
failure. 


as next the Tennessee. Porter, in 


the Navy Department, charged Banks with utter incapacity. 
is not hard to se¢ under such circumstances Banks was little less 
than foredoomed to Nothing but extraordinary exhibition of 
energy and capacity as a commander could have given him the necessary 

He put Franklin in 
command of the whole moving column on leaving Atexandria, but with- 
out well-defined responsibiiity. He went personally to the front when 
the cavalry became hotly engaged with the enemy, and ordered up in- 


grasp of his army, and no such miracle cecurred. 


fintry supports, although Franklin was of opinion that the cavalry 
should fall back, if overpowered, and let the infantry form on some near 


line, rather than crowd to the front in detachments, to be beaten in de- 
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til. Ile attributed the disaster to the position of the cavalry baggage- 


he had given no orders respecting that 


1in front of the infantry, but 
when he passed it on the road and knew that the cavalry was hotly 


ied in advance. He neither took actual, efficient command of such 


is to control the order of march, as well as other important details, 
wr did he loave full responsibility with others. [le assumed that the 
ly were twlee as numerous as they were, and accepted the moral 
nditions of defea when less than haif his foree had fought 


any one time. The army and navy forces were jealous of each 
because, among other things, the navy claimed the right to 

ike prize of cotton collected miles away from the gunboats. 
There was no common head, as there ought always to be in a 
bined military and naval movement. Political purposes of recon- 


iixed up with proper military objects. In short, every 


truction were 1 
‘ivable circumstance that could ensure disaster was present in full 


ce, and made ev failure for the whole expedition out of what had no 


weed to be more than a momentary check. For the military defeat 
Banks, as the commander on the field, cannot avoid responsibility. His 
ttempt to shift it upon Franklin was wrong, though the latter’s con- 


ssed lack of faith in his commander was fatal to the energetic and 
levoted support which alone could have retrieved affairs. But a large 


of the blame imust still rest with the Administration at Washing- 


n, W out l xpedition without attending to the only conditions 
fr uniis of command and of compact organization, 
It is in this regard, as throwing new light on the history of that ill- 


ed expedition, that General Taylor’s reminiscences will hav per- 
nent value. Ilad his narrative been modest throughout and free from 
ss eXtravaganees of various sorts, we should give greater weight to 
evidence which goes to show that his own part in the campaigns he 


indicated a high order of military ability. He, however, claims 


so much and so sweepingly that most readers will make considerable de- 
tions from his own estimate of his exploits, whilst admitting that the 


facts, as far as corroborated, put him in the rank of vigorou 


nt commanders of the second rank. 





DOBELL’S LIFE AND 

[7 was no fault of Sydney Dobell that the disparity between the ex- 
I ellence of his rare natural gifts and the meagreness of their lite- 
uy result is so great, for the difficulties which beset him made partial 
failure inevitable. The disastrous nature of his early education has 
ldom been paralleled in the records of blighted genius, and in man- 

100d, when he had emancipated himseif from it to some degree, suc- 
essive misfortunes struck down and maimed his powers. [lis parents 


} 


re members of a Church which had been founded bv his mother’s 


father, a free-thinking Christian of the last century, to bring about 


a return to the apostolic practice, and was thought bv them to be the 
germ of a great religious reform. ‘They believed that Sydney, thei 
iirst-born, was the chosen instrument of God for this work. The child 


Was precocious in mind and endowed wil 


all the susceptil 
emotion which belongs to the poetic temperament. Every new sign o 
intellectual strength or religious fervor was to his parents a fresh proof 
of the boy’s divine calling, and their injudicious zeal stimulated 

levelopment which would have been abnormaily rapid under the best 
care. His mission was instilled into his thoughts when he was four years 


old ; at eight years his diary is filled with theology and his waste-papr 





with verses ; at ten he falls in love ; at twelve, enters his father’s office 
and begins a life of business routine ; at fourteen he is prosirated with 
nervous fever ; at fifteen, is engaged to be married, and considering th 
publication of a drama on Napoleon which he had written and Campbell 
had read: at seventeen, we read of Jong-continued and exhausiing 
prayer ; eloquent church oratory follows ; at twenty he is married ; at 
twenty-three the blow falls, and he is prostrated with a nearly fatal dis 
ease which left him a man of broken heaith. The history of these vears 
is given scantily in these volumes, but there are many indications of 
unnatural life ; his father says, for example, that in his delirium, when 
the sense of locality and the memory of faces were lost, he talked ration- 
aily on moral and reflective subjects ; and his wife says of their court- 
ship, in a remark of blended humor and pathos, **the more we loved, th 
more we prayed.” He himself gives the clearest glimpse of the nervous 
intoxication of his boyhood in a letter to his sister, where he says, **1 


shall not cease to look back on the four or five years preceding my ul- 


ness with a kind of self-reverence—as to an impossible saintdom to which 


**The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell. Edited by E. J. In two volumes, Lor- 


don: Smith, Elder & Co. 1878 
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I would not return, but which T ean never equ ss t gray 

I see that | have a wider mission anda rougher exceller I mi \ 
I cannot look back without a melaneh ly interest t \ Ss wiht I 
never thought a thought or said a word but und very eyes of Go 
Such experience necessarily left indelible traces ‘ wetica s 

his education was a physical blow, and it is eas ve in his 

after this time symptoms if lingering diseas \V ~ ha 
ing a double consciousness of ty, Ly , spon ‘ 
trains of thought of unusual br in mut Ww | ul 

coming out of this state. 

With such a mind and body he began his ht vi er, ag 
remonstrance of his parents, who still believed in “s 
published two dramas which have passed in { t i in 
war-lyrics. [He was contemplating an ep nthe un wh < 
be his crowning work, and seems to have sed fort Livity 
fields than literature. But ten years writin study | 
added to the constant and wearying care of \ 
shaken constitution, and at thirty-t a second \ 
end to his career, The two invalids tried Climates wi { 
accident followed accident : he f in Kt in i 
spine, another fall from his hor rly pt { ! psi 
relapse until after seventeen yea V i, \ ek } 
eeption of all that should be d ned tl ! : 
weompanies the consciousness « | mi iit 
IS74. 

Such warping and blighting inf! sm s\ {) 

rvice fall so far short of his ext ury . ‘ 1 
tically to failure. His senses wi ibn ly ce thos 
savage, and this made his appreci noof nat s rema 
keen ; his powers of imagination and symp \ Sup 
fleciive faculty completed his po dowment I") ! 
the surcharging of his soul with relig st i invst e 
led him sometimes into that region of ¢ vp ‘ 
which readers of the transcenden sts f ir, W t | 
too vague for thought, is grasped a s\ s he « s 
the symbol extended fancifully ! ! This, f 
ample, reads like an excerpt from N *\W by] : 
stand in the relation to the Divi i ’ s 
manity upon its surface answering s these past six 
thousand vears a passing illness | ! N Ss 
salvation and ultimate golden is | s Divir \ oy | 
is not often that he vets sof ! s 1 sl ~ ss ( | 
one f mvstical suggestion, wl { ! Brov s 
Wis true out of an at \ ~ t he } 

‘Yea, O divin ith ! Oin n i ’ vy crow 
thorns and Ving on the ] rp ! s | n s s, we | 
parted thy garments among us, a ! \ : ve we ts 

nd he is led to this Oa / 1 wh d his } 
less before this unapp wo! tp] 
| s merely apple-trees In bloss \ \\ of apy 
that makes an awful : of dav ward Such w { { 
ve nd intensity « is poetic n | Oy 
be sensil noug I his pre lices we : 

Aurora Leig! thoug! } ) : ! \ 
he eld ‘tall feminine literati | ‘ 

To a sister he writes The passiot \ ry, es V along 

s the mental end spiritual : s What 
young ] pl f the dav want { ’ s i . i 

f ti ry Des the best and mos ! ex ssed in 

rv best ivs—is worse than ss iL ) i 1 [)- 

it whieh bids f to stain wi . ' a ( { 

nad taint Wi il i é < \ i nd 
rrati t ! fourths « he won f E i | 
theory of we s rights 1 tl 

xtremely : 1 | mh tn i himsell ( 

vas 1 nthus svmputhiv w he L We read with wi d 
P si the lett W esavs! . t fi ! ilking his ¢ ae! 
ind repeating | ta it oft heari that Mazzini Was en- 
trapped in Nuremberg, and witha ~ he account of how Vietor Em- 
manu lost a | esent of o1 ! } *s dogs because he impriss ed Gari- 
baldi. It will seen that he had man terests—a man of business all his 

as wellasa poeta yrator. a liberal as well as an aristocrat, the broad- 
est of Broad Churchmen as well as an earnest Christian, a lover of horses and 
dogs. used to the saddle, the gun, and the rod; he was the most affable as 





2 


and he was the dear 


othe: ad re¢ 


‘2OE)() / 


of friends. 


‘tions, he saved much 


w is the most merciless of critics, ‘est 


Variously developed in these and many 





life evinces throughout a refined and noble 


from the wreck his privat 
character. He was a gentleman of the highest type, who made the most 
valuable acquisitions in life and shared them as widely as he could, who 


i 
united grace of action in doing a thing to **the beauty of reason or feel- 


ing that causes it to Le done”; he used to say, ** To do the useful is the 
tenure by which we hold this world, to have done it beautifully the con- 
dition of our transit to a better,” and called attention repeatedly to 
that 


the earliest 


**that moral truth still older than formularized religion relation 


between the charitable heart and the idealizing eye, which 
Greeks unconsciously asserted when they entitled the Graces the Chari- 
ties.” To see how these principles found harmonious expression in a 
daily life of such pain and disappointment mitigates the sense of waste- 
ful these 


published prose stray leaves of thought. 


loss which 


volumes arouse ; his poetry is unwrought ore, his 


but in himself it is not too 
much to say he came near to his own conception of the poet’s ideal life: 
that ever bore shield ; thou wert 


the truest lover 


the courteousest knight 
that 


woman ¢ 


* Thou wert 
the ever bestrode horse : 
that the 
with sword ; thou wert the goodliest person that ever came among press 
of knights ; 
hall ladies ; 


that ever laid lance in rest.” 


truest friend thou wert 


ever loved thou wert kindest man that ever struck 


thou wert the meekest man and the gentlest that ever ate in 


with and thou wert the sternest knight to thy mortal foe 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
WONDER among books: a tale from Miss Yonge in which saints’ 
** days are hardly mentioned—daily service not at all ; in which there 


is not even one of those noble beings, compounds of the loftiest birth and 
the finest sentiments, whose existences find their nutriment in the history 
of the peerage and ** the ritual year of England’s Church” ; in which no 
description of the exquisite anguish endured by those distant descen- 
dants of noble families who are obliged to contaminate their lives by trade 
rends the souls of American readers. *The Disturbing Element’ is a 
simple, natural story —telling of the home-work of two old ladies who 
help the lassies of a little sea-side town, Poppleton St. Barbe, first to a 
sense of their ignorant inaccuracy, then to a little careful and thorough 
work, and to the various mental and moral rectifications which attend 
on work well done. The Disturbing (masculine) Element is treated with 
due consideration, and though if Miss Yonge lived on this side of the 
water she would certainly rid her pages of the foolish nicknames in which 
her young ladies rejoice, this is but a small fault to find with a book 
certainly pleasant and possibly useful. 

Dr. MacDonald's new story is, to use a Scotch word, full of eerieness ; 
nor, by this, do we mean to put ourselves among those who, the author 
says with some contempt, will declare his tale unnatural, for it is within 
nature, but nature at that point of extreme tenuity where it vanishes 
into the supernatural. In saying this we have in mind only Sir Gibbie 
himself, for the other characters are framed of the crudest Scotch earth. 
Sir Gibbie is a dumb child of a drunken father, bred in the streets, neg- 
lected, but with an irresistible instinct to be serviceable to every one ; at 
firsi, he guides his father home at night by gyrating round him so that 
he cannot fall, and pushing him so that he must goon. After his father’s 
death he watches the streets to do the accustomed service for any who 
may be in need of it, until the murder of a negro sailor before his eyes 
drives him from the city to the country, where he finds the most extra- 
ordinary opportunities for his gifts ; is believed to be at first a ** brownie,” 
then a 
he tends ; performs the most difficult feats in saving the lives of animals, 


‘*beast-boy ”; lives on a mountain with an old couple whose sheep 


children, and men, during a great flood, which is described with zreat 
force and distinctness, until finally he becomes heir to a fortune and is 
married. Dr. MacDonald uses this child-creation, for he does not seem 
a day older at twenty-one than at six, as an example of instinctive love for 
all living creafures which finds joy only in service and looks for no return, 
This is the inevitable moral element in the novel, but for all that the 
treatment of the incidents and of nature is imaginative often in a high 
degree ; and if one tires of the garrulity of some of the characters, and at 
times of the preacher’s discourse itself, there is much more than enough 
in the tale to make it interesting to those who look only for pleasure, 
while the moralizing public could not have more wholesome food. 


_ ** The Disturbing Element; or, Chronicles of the Blue Bell Society. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge, author of ‘The Heir of Redelyffe, ete.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
‘Sir Gibbie: A Novel. By George MacDonald, LL D.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
Cott & Co Is79 , 
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In a recent article on novel-reading in the Nineteenth Century Mr. 
Trollope has pointed out that the novel fills, in a great measure, in the 
education of modern youth, the place held in a different age by poetry, 
Novels are as a rule written for the young, and from their pages most 
their first picture of life ; 
gorgeous scenery, the heroic characters, and the thrilling events of those 


young men and women get they supply the 


day-dreatns on which the faney of youth dwells, and so furnish uncon- 
With regard to love and marriage, for 
instance, it would not be too much to say that novels are the sources from 


sciously its ideals for future life. 


which in early life, long before we can know anything about the matter 
from actual experience, we derive some of our most deeply-rooted precon- 
ceptions. Most people in mature life can look back upon some one or 
two novels which suggested to them new objects of existence, a clearer 
insight into the poetry of life. It is unnecessary to say, by the way, that 
this applies only to English novels, and not to the fiction produced by 
the lively Gaul, who seldom unites the functions of saga-man and novel- 
ist in one person, and who draws pictures of love and life and marriage 
which are the reverse of improving. But the truth of Mr. Trollope’s ob- 
servation, applied to the English novel, is as undeniable as is the fact 
that Mr. Trollope is one of the last persons whom we should suspect from 
We admit a 
They are all true to life as most of us know 


his own novel-writing of being much impressed with it. 
creat liking for his novels. 
it. His young men are good, and his old men are no less good, while his 
young women are charming. His pictures of modern English life are 
recognized as photographically true, though more interesting than photo- 
Yet Mr. Trollope can hardly hope to be remembered as a novel- 
There is nothing in his 


graphs. 
ist who has discharged the duties of the poet. 
stories which invests life or love or marriage with a romantic or heroic 
interest. On the contrary, they represent those matters exactly as they 
are or may be every day in the year. But Mr. Trollope, though no poct, 
is beginning, if we are not mistaken, to show signs of a desire to assume 
another function which he also considers to be proper to the writer of fic- 
tion—that of the preacher. In ‘The Way We Live Now’ he read the Lon- 
don public a savage sermon upon modern manners; in ‘An Eye for an 
Eve’ we havea tale showing the evil consequences of weakness of character. 

This, at least, is the only moral that we can extract from the story, 
which is not altogether a pleasant one, turning, as it does, upon the 
base behavior of the son of an English earl to a pretty young Irish 
girl, her ruin, his desertion, his murder by her mother, and the cons 
quent confinement of the latter in a private asylum in the west of E ig- 
land, where the unfortunate woman is still repeating from morning till 
night, ‘* An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Is it not the law 7” 
The story is a painful one ; for the weakness of the young man in re- 
fusing to marry Miss O'Hara is not made tragic but simply weak, while 
the repulsiveness of her disreputable father is made so glaring that the 
reader is at times left in doubt whether a marriage is not as entirely out 
of the question as the young man feels it to be himself. It is needless to 
say that all the story is well told. Mr. Trollope has the art of narration 
to perfection ; while his characters—though none of them, as characters, 
fix themselves in our minds—all do their duty in the story as they are 
called upon to do it. We do not remember them, perhaps, as living men 
and women in the way that we remember the characters of Thackeray or 
Dickens. They are types, and true types, without being highly individ- 
They have invariably the external form and appearance and 
His earls 


i 


ualized. 
manners and behavior of the class from which they are taken. 
are always real earls, just as his bishops and vicars are always real bishops 
and vicars. The same thing is true of his women. If there is nothing 
more, we ask for nothing more. No one ever accused him of putting real 
people into his books, and the reason is very plain: the life and soul of 
reality in character—in other words, individuality—is wanting. ‘The 
characters do not of themselves develop the story ; they are used by the 
novelist to tell the story with. In his English characters this is more 
concealed ; but when he takes a foreigner, like the American senator or 
the priest in ‘An Eye for an Eye,’ we feel at once that we are in the pre 
This can 


sence of a novelist’s puppet rather than a real human being. 
It is the 


hardly be set down, however, as a peculiarity of Mr. Trollope’s. 
peculiarity of one or two great novelists in a century that they are able 
to do something which he cannot. 

‘Quaker Cousins’ is a pleasant, readable story, which gives the his- 
tory of an orphan girl and boy left by their devout Quaker mother to the 
care of almost unknown cousins. The prosperity, the ill-doing, and the 


‘An Eye for an Eye: A Novel. By Anthony Trollope.” New York: Harper & Bros 
1879. 
‘Quaker Cousins. 
tin’s Vineyard,’ etc.* 
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By Agnes Macdonell, author of * For the King’s Dues,’ ‘ Mar- 
New York : Harper & Bros. (Franklin Square Library.) 
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